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The  two  general  problems  attacked  in  this  study  v^ere  the  development 
of  observation  and  inference  measures  and  stimulus  settings,  and  the 
identification  of  predictors  of  these  skills  which  could  be  used  for 
efficient  personnel  selection  procedures.  The  specific  objectives 
developed  from  these  problems  led  to  the  creation  of  two  stimulus  settings, 
film  and  small  group  interpersonal,  and  measures  of  observation  and 
inference  in  each.  This  was  followed  by  attempts  to  locate  significant 
predictors  of  these  skills  These  attempts  were  marginally  successful 
in  that  they  led  to  the  identification  of  femaleness,  insurance  occupa¬ 
tion,  practicality  and  suspiciousness  (as  measured  in  the  16PF) ,  intel¬ 
ligence,  cognitive  complexity  (in  the  direction  opposite  that  which  was 
predicted),  certain  dimensions  of  personality  as  measured  by  the  P.AS, 
and  several  other  variables  which  were  statistically  significant  predic¬ 
tors.  However,  the  magnitude  of  the  relationships  was  not  as  large  as 
desired  and,  with  the  exception  of  sex,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  a 
factor  which  is  a  universal  predictor  of  the  relevant  skills, 
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I .  INTRODUCTION 


The  perceptual  and  cognitive  operations  involved  in  making  observations 
and  drawing  inferences  from  those  observations  are  extremely  complex.  For 
this  reason  the  construction  of  stimulus  settings  which  examine  these 
operations  and  the  development  of  instruments  which  can  predict  who  will 
most  effectively  perform  these  operations,  require  a  careful  formulation 
of  the  problems  inherent  in  those  undertakings.  In  this  paper  we  outline 
a  research  design  which  funiishes  a  definition  of  these  problems,  offers 
a  procedure  for  their  solution,  and  describes  the  results  of  research 
conducted  witiiin  this  framework. 

The  general  approach  to  developing  adequate  stimulus  settings  has 
been  discussed  in  the  previous  studios  conducted  under  this  program.*  In 
that  research  the  focus  was  on  developing  the  settings  aiid  standardizing 
their  application.  To  tluit  end,  three  short  films  wei'e  used  to  establish 
"standardized  settings,"  and  procedures  for  determining  criteria  and 
scoring  obsei'vers  (I.O.n.)  were  produced.  However,  these  results  still 
leave  unclear  the  questions  of  "efficiency  of  observations  in  applied 
settings"  and  whether  or  not  people  who  score  high  on  these  criteria  are 
"good  observers"  in  any  other  setting,  particularly  the  interpersonal  setting. 

The  question  of  "applied  settings"  can  be  answered  finally  only  in 
field  tests.  However,  it  is  possible  to  expand  tlie  number  of  experimental 
settings  used  in  order  to  pjv.vide  a  better  indication  of  the  generalizabi- 
lity  of  observational  abilities.  At  a  minimum,  this  expansion  should 
include  both  the  observing  bystander  .and  the  active  participant  roles. 

This  should  be  done  not  simply  in  the  interst  of  a  broader  empirical  base 


'Developing  the  I.O.i;.,"  Unj.ublished  paper,  August  1974. 
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but  because  there  may  be  some  qualitative  differences  between  the  obser¬ 
vational  abilities  demonstrated  in  these  two  areas.* 

The  program  we  conducted  expands  the  stimulus  settings  by  including 
a  broader  bystander  stimulus  and  by  devising  a  vehicle  to  put  observational 
and  inferential  behavior  in  an  interpersonal  setting  (namely,  a  small 
group  discussion).  It  maintains  the  general  objective  of  the  previous 
research  in  that  we  attempt  to  build  a  standardized  vehicle  for  judging 
observational,  as  well  as  inferential,  behavior.  The  number  of  stimuli  and 
the  capability  to  use  the  same  stimuli  for  observation  and  for  inference 
will  be  included  in  this  analysis,  whereas  they  were  treated  separately 
in  the  previous  effort. 

Attempts  were  also  made  to  relate  observational  abilities  to  other 
variables  in  the  previous  research.  Tnis  was  part  of  an  effort  to  provide 
both  a  direct  and  an  indirect  means  of  measuring  observational  effective¬ 
ness.  This  endeavor  was  unsuccessful,  largely,  we  feel,  due  to  the  failure 
to  provide  any  kind  of  a  theoretical  setting  for  the  analysis.  Thus,  a 
"shotgun"  was  applied  in  this  important  linking  effort.  Tagiuri  describes 
previous  efforts  to  relate  various  theoretical  approaciies  to  the  quality 
of  personal  perception.**  Ills  analysis  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  cogni¬ 
tive  style  or  complexity  has  shown  the  greatest  amount  of  promise  as  a 
predictor  of  effective  observation  of  or  inference  about  other  people.*** 

*  Tagiuri,  Renato,  "Person  Perception,"  in  Lindzey,  Gardner  and  Arouson, 
Elliot,  The  Handbook  of  Social  Psychology  Vol.  Ill  (Reading,  Massachusetts; 
Addison  Wesley,  1968),  pp.39.'>-449.  14ich  of  our  discussion  on  the  require¬ 
ments  of  useful  studies  of  interpersonal  observation  is  drawn  from  or 
supported  by  this  excellent  literature  summary. 

**  Ibid. 

***At  this  point  we  will  not  present  a  rigorous  analysis  of  the  link  between 
cognitive  complexity  and  observational/inferential  ability.  That  is  avai¬ 
lable  in  Orend,  Richard  J.,  "Observation,  Inference,  and  Cognitive  Struc¬ 
ture,"  HumRRO  Special  Report  ED-75-23.  Put,  a  brief  description  of  how  we 
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Our  objective,  however,  was  not  to  validate  a  theory,  but  to  develop 
means  for  measuring  observational  and  inferential  abilities,  and  to  identify 
the  best  predictors  of  those  abilities.  To  that  end  we  developed  a  multi¬ 
measure,  multi-trait  research  study  designed  to  help  resolve  those 
problems.  Tlie  research  described  herein  is  the  result  of  that  effort. 

The  conduct  of  this  research  followed  as  closely  as  possible  the  approach 
and  methodology  described  in  our  original  proposal. 


The  remainder  of  this  paper  will  bo  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
approach  and  methodology  used  in  the  .study  and  vhe  presentation  of  research 
findings  in  three  areas:  1)  the  development  of  observation  and  inference 
test  instruments;  2)  tlie  identification  of  inference  and  observation 
abilities  in  individuals  and  the  relationship  of  those  capabilities  to 
other  individual  characteristics;  and  3)  a  special  examination  of  the 
relationship  of  observation  and  inference  capabilities,  and  cognitive 
complexity  level  to  PAS  personality  typos.  Before  beginning  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  however,  we  will  present  the  basic  objectives  of  the  study  as  they 
were  developed  during  the  early  stages  of  the  project. 


approached  this  problem  in  the  earlier  paper  is  in  order  prior  to  turning 
to  the  details  of  the  teclniical  proposal.  lissentially ,  the  level  of  complexity 
exhibited  by  an  individual  is  indicative  of  tlie  amount  of  information  he 
needs  to  process  about  a  particular  situation.  Thus,  the  higher  the 
complexity,  the  greater  tlie  information  need  and  the  greater  the  information 
processing  capability.  It  follows  that  an  individual  of  high  complexity 
would  be  a  better  observer  because  of  greater  need  for  information  and  a 
better  inference  drawer  because  of  a  greater  capacity  to  relate  and  draw 
conclusions  from  the  information  observed.  It  is  also  possible  to  separate 
the  good  observer  without  inference  skills  from  the  good  observer  with 
inference  skills,  tlius  completing  the  model  of  possible  ty]>es.  In  this 
case  the  highly  differentiated  subject  would  be  a  good  observer,  but  would 
not  necessarily  be  able  to  make  accurate  inferences  if  he  were  not  also 
higlily  integrated.  The  complexity  model  is  not  as  simple  as  it  has  been 
portrayed  liere,  but  it  operates  generally  within  this  framework.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  depsite  offering  the  best  theoretical  possibility  for  an  indirect 
measurement  of  observational  and  inferential  abilities,  our  findings  do 
not  offer  much  support  to  these  hi^potheses. 
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II.  OBJECTIVES 


As  a  result  of  the  considerations  discussed  in  the  introduction, 
the  following  objectives  were  developed  for  this  study: 

A.  Determine  which  individuals  possess  greater  observational 
abilities  in  nonpersonal  and  in  interpersonal  situations,  and 
determine  the  relationship  between  observational  abilities 

in  those  situations. 

B.  Determine  which  individuals  possess  greater  inferential  abilities 
in  nonpersonal  and  interpersonal  situations,  and  determine  the 
relationship  between  inferential  abilities  in  these  two  areas. 

C.  Examine  the  empirical  relationship^  between  observational  and 
inferential  (including  behavior  prediction)  capabilities  of 
subjects  in  this  research. 

D.  Determine  if  "focusing"  in  interpersonal  situations  is  related 
to  increased  observation  and  inference. 

E.  Identify  variables  which  may  serve  as  predictors  of  good 
observation  and  inference  skills,  and  test  for  the  extent  to 
which  they  differentiate  good  from  poor  observers  and  inferrers. 

F.  Discuss  the  theoretical  role  of  cognitive  complexity  in  inference 
and  observation  behavior.* 

These  objectives  represent  the  scope  of  the  research  plan  as  it  was 
originally  specified  in  the  proposal  and  its  addendum.  In  the  explication 
of  the  approach  and  methodology  used  in  the  study  it  will  be  apparent  that 
the  conduct  of  the  study  and  the  analysis  of  the  data  are  somewhat  more 
elaborate  than  is  implied  by  these  objectives.  This  is  particularly  true 

*This  was  done  in  detail  in  HuraRRO  Special  Report  ED-75-23,  submitted  in 
August  1975,  and  will  not  be  repeated  here. 
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of  objective  E.  where  a  substantial  attempt  was  made  to  locate  signifi¬ 
cant  predictor  variables  and  measure  their  impact  on  the  criteria  variables. 


III.  APPROACH 


Given  our  objectives,  the  primitive  state  of  conceptualization  about 
the  predictors  of  accurate  observation  and  inference,  and  limited  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  situations  we  were  trying  to  simulate,  it  was  determined 
that  multiple  measurements  of  observation  and  inference  should  be  used, 
and  that  a  wide  variety  of  potential  predictor  variables  should  be  tested. 
Thus,  our  overall  approach  to  this  research  problem  was  (1)  to  create 
stimulus  settings  which  reflected  real-life  situations,  while  maintaining 
some  control  over  these  events  to  insure  comparability  of  outcomes;  (2)  to 
develop  instruments  to  measure  observation  and  inference  abilities;  (3)  to 
identify  as  many  potential  predictors  of  these  skills  as  possible;  and  (4) 
to  provide  a  stimulus  film  for  alternative  measurement  sources  and  as  a 
possible  indicator  of  relevant  skills. 

The  basic  elements  of  the  sponsor-described  observation  and  inference 
tasks  were  (1)  that  the  applied  setting  conditions  allow  only  a  limited 
exposure  to  the  stimulus,  and  (2)  that  the  observer  not  have  control  over 
the  content  of  that  situation  and,  therefore,  base  inferences  only  on 
available  information.  Our  efforts  to  reproduce  this  environment  resulted 
in  the  selection  of  four-person  groups  as  the  primary  vehicle  for  providing 
stimulus  settings,  in  which  subjects  had  tlie  occasion  to  observe  three 
other  people  as  they  discussed  topics  of  their  own  choosing. 

Since  topics  were  selected  by  group  members  and  all  participants  were 
aware  they  would  later  respond  to  observation  and  inference  questionnaires, 
there  was  opportunity  to  pursue  a  particular  group  member  in  order  to 
broaden  the  basis  for  later  responses.  However,  as  the  subjects  were  not 
aware  of  the  exact  nature  of  observations  and  inferences  to  be  made,  they 
were  not  able  to  pursue  specific  interests  related  to  subsequent  questioning. 


This  limitation  has  a  counterpart  in  applied  settings  where  the  observer, 
although  aware  from  the  beginning  of  the  kinds' of  inferences  necessary, 
probably  has  less  control  over  the  topic  and  direction  of  interaction 
than  did  our  subjects.  Nevertheless,  the  lack  of  an  exact  target  for 
inferences  was  undoubtably  a  hindrance  in  drawing  accurate  conclusions 
and  may  have  influenced  our  success  in  identifying  types  of  people  able 
to  infer  well  in  applied  settings. 

As  part  of  our  effort  to  overcome  setting  limitations,  we  included 
multiple  measurements  of  observation  and  inference,  two  for  the  former 
and  three  for  tlie  latter.  The  key  to  this  approach  was  a  testable  assump¬ 
tion  that  observational  and  inferential  t.asks  were  related  across  settings, 
and  that  if  this  condition  prevailed  in  our  data,  the  limitations  of  our 
experimental  settings  could  be  at  least  partially  countered.  In  this 
case  we  used  observations  of  a  film  and  of  individuals  in  the  small 
group  as  the  two  stimulu.s  conditions.  For  inference  we  tested  for  beha¬ 
vioral  inferences  .about  individuals  in  the  film  and  in  the  small  group, 
and  for  inferences  about  self-perceptions  of  the  group  participants.  A 
final  distinction  of  bot!\  observation  and  inference  was  between  focussed 
and  unfocussed  subjects  in  the  group  setting.  This  procedure  added  another 
dimension  to  the  situational  sets  by  providing  for  a  test  of  differences 
involving  one  or  several  stimuli  in  the  same  setting. 

For  predictor  variables  a  similar  appro.ach  was  taken,  but  selections 
were  made  on  a  somewhat  less  systematic  basis.  Our  concern  was  to  include 
all  types  of  variables  which  might  be  useful  predictors  of  observation  and 
inference  skills.  We  also  made  some  variable  selection  on  the  basis  of 
potential  theoretical  significance,  i.e.,  the  cognitive  complexity  scales, 
and  some  on  the  basis  of  sponsor  preference,  i.e.,  the  PAS  and  a  paper-and- 
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pencil  personality  inventory.  These  predictor  variables  were  added  to 
demographic  and  SES  variables  to  form  the  basic  set  of  indicators.  This 
"shotgun"  approach  was  probably  beneficial,  however,  in  the  face  of  a 
lack  of  substantial  theoretical  or  empirical  results  in  previous  research 
and  given  the  interests  of  the  sponsor  in  finding  the  best  predictors  of 
inferential  skills  regardless  of  the  causal  path  between  skill  level  and 
predictor.  Our  analysis  procedures  also  reflect  that  interest. 

By  using  the  same  subjects  in  both  film  and  small  group  conditions, 
it  was  possible  to  test  for  the  interaction  >>f  observation  and  inference 
scores  both  within  and  between  stimulus  settings.  Thus,  if  inference 
and  observation  skills  were  related,  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
identify  that  relationship  for  use  as  an  indication  of  the  transferability 
of  skills  (and  thereby  increasing  tlie  credibility  of  our  dcsiBnl  and  to 
use  the  film  results  as  predictors  of  interpersonal  skills.  This  unfor¬ 
tunately  was  not  the  case.  (See  page  79,  Section  VI,  for  results.) 

A  final  general  consideration  in  our  approach  to  this  project  was 
the  selection  of  subjects,  who,  ideally,  should  have  been  agency  operatives. 
Since  this  was  not  possible,  we  sought  out  subjects  who  were  easily 
obtainable  and  who  matched  operatives  as  closely  as  possible.  Given 
certain  limitations  on  the  use  of  other  goveniment  employees,  we  finally 
settled  on  college  students,  wlio  resemble  operatives  in  educationnl  and 
probably  some  socio-economic  characteristics,  and  a  smaller  group  of 
insurance  salesmen  and  executives,  who  need  observation  and  inference 
skills  in  interpersonal  settings  which  might  roughly  parallel  those  of 
an  operative,  in  form  if  not  in  content.  Of  course,  selection  of  subjects 
was  limited  by  the  \;illingness  of  organizations  to  allow  use  of  their 
facilities  and  tapping  of  their  population  resources.  In  any  case,  these 


two  groups  did  show  some  significant  differences  in  observational  and 
inferential  skills,  a  pos'ible  indication  of  the  effects  of  job  require¬ 
ments  on  the  development  of  certain  kinds  of  skills  not  necessarily  present 
or  normally  used. 

It  is  useful  at  this  j  .incture  to  specifically  enumerate  some  of  the 
limitations  of  our  approach,  the  most  significant  of  which  is  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  operating  with  a  truly  experimental  format.  There  are 
several  aspects  of  the  testing  situation  which  are  not  '.inder  direct  control 
and  therefore  are  subject  to  unavoidable  and  untraceable  confounding. 

This  is  by  design,  due  to  our  objectives,  but  it  is  noteworthy  because  it 
could  load  to  conclusions  about  the  potential  contributors  which  are 
clouded  by  the  lack  of  control  exorcised  over  the  procedures.  Our  statis¬ 
tical  approach  to  analyzing  these  data  is  an  attempt  to  partically 
overcome  this  problem. 

A  second  limitation  to  our  approach  is  that  observation  and  inference 
scale  scores  and  predictive  analyses  based  on  those  scores  are  conducted 
using  the  same  subjects.  Although  inclusion  of  scale  items  is  not  depen¬ 
dent  on  external  validity  criteria  (i.e.,  we  use  only  a  test  of  item  docu¬ 
mentation),  there  remains  a  problem  of  non-independence  of  the  samples. 

Nor  were  we  able  to  apply  standard  remedies  for  this  situation,  e.g.,  ran¬ 
domly  dividing  subjects  for  scale  construction  and  validation  pha.ses,  because 
the  N  was  too  small  to  allow  use  of  multivariate  analysis  techniques  during 
the  validation  phase.  However,  because  of  the  procedures  used  on  construc¬ 
ting  scales,  i.e.,  essentially  elementing  only  those  items  which  do  not 
discriminate  between  high  and  low  scores,  the  lack  independence  should 
provide  minimal  bias  to  the  final  outcome. 
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Finally,  our  objectives  did  not  include  the  testing  of  specific 
theoretically-derived  hypotheses.  We  are  primarily  interested  in  identi¬ 
fying  the  best  predictors  and  only  secondarily  interested  in  explaining 
why  our  results  occurred  as  they  did.  This  rest'iction  of  interests 
reduces  the  impact  of  the  previously-mentioned  design  problems  because 
it  calls  for  less  stringent  assumptions. 
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IV,  MI-THODOLOGY 


In  this  section  we  shall  describe  the  organization  of  the  data 
collection,  the  development  of  the  testing  instruments,  and  the  selection 
of  subjects.  A  detailed  description  of  the  testing  procedures  is 
contained  in  Appendix  A. 

The  general  procedures  used  in  this  project  were  as  follows: 

(1)  Paid  volunteer  subjects  at  two  locations  were  given  a  battery 
of  tests,  including  instruments  measuring  cognitive  complexity  level, 
personality  characteristics,  and  previous  behavior  in  a  wide  variety 

of  situations.  This  constituted  Phase  I  of  the  study. 

(2)  From  this  group  of  approximately  260  subjects  we  selected  those 
who  were  to  return  for  the  second  phase  of  the  research.  The  selection 
was  made  primarily  on  the  basis  of  availability,  that  is,  everyone  who  was 
willing  (there  were  fewer  than  ten  refusals)  and  able  to  meet  scheduling 
requirements  was  asked  to  return  for  the  second  session. 

(3)  During  Phase  2,  subjects  viewed  a  film  featuring  two  people  in 
actualization  group  session,  then  responded  to  questions  about  what 
happened  in  the  film  (observation)  and  about  the  behavior  of  the  two 
main  characters  outside  the  context  of  the  film  (inference). 

(4)  Phase  3  consisted  of  a  one-hour,  small  group  session  during 
which  subjects  discussed  a  topic  of  their  choice.  Following  these 
sessions,  subjects  were  asked  questions  about  the  characteristics  of 
other  group  members  (observation)  and  behaviors  they  might  have  engaged 
in  outside  the  group  context  (inference). 

(5)  Following  Phase  3,  subjects  were  paid  ($13  each)  and  asked  to 
attend  the  debriefing  period  held  at  the  end  of  all  group  sessions. 
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The  Sample:  Subjects  originally  tested  in  Phase  I  were  either  students 
at  a  major  Southern  university  (N  =  188)*  or  individuals  with  some  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  insurance  business,  mostly  salesmen,  from  the  Philadelphia 
area  (N  =  49)1'  Tlie  students  were  solicited  by  newspaper  and  poster  adver¬ 
tising  and  a  promise  of  up  to  $13  for  their  trouble  (for  participation  in 
all  three  phases)!'*  The  insurance  people  were  solicited  by  letter  using 
the  letterhead  of  a  school  they  had  all  attended.  The  same  reward  was 
offered  for  their  participation,  although  they  liad  to  exhibit  a  somewhat 
stronger  motivation  to  attend  since  the  distances  to  the  testing  location 
were  muc!»  greater. 

The  student  sample  was  relatively  equally  divided  between  men  and 
women,  4d%  to  54%.  Only  14%  of  the  insurance  people  were  women. 

Selection  of  subjects  for  participation  in  Phase-:  II-III  was  done  on 
the  basis  of  availability:  everyone  who  was  willing,  able  to  come  at  a 
specified  time  (a  monung,  afternoon  or  evening  in  a  one-week  period)  and 
could  be  scheduled  with  at  least  three  other  subjects  of  the  same  sex,  was 
asked  to  return.  This  last  criterion  created  the  greatest  difficulties 
and  caused  the  lai'gest  loss  of  subjects.  IVitliin  tlmt  framework,  subjects 
were  randomly  assigned  to  four-person  groups  for  participation  in  Phase  III. 
(Phase  II  required  no  groups.) 

Of  188  students,  160  participated  in  the  small -group  segment  of  the 
study.  These  were  divided  into  21  female  groups  and  19  male  groups.  Of 
49  insurance  people,  28  participated  in  the  small -group  discussion,  and 

*  The  N  equals  the  number  who  completed  testing  in  Phase  I.  Several 
others  did  not  complete  the  testing  and  were  dropped  from  the  sample  before 
data  was  processed. 

**  Those  participating  only  in  Phase  1  were  paid  $5.  Phases  I  and  II-III 
took  approximately  the  same  lengtli  of  time.  The  difference  in  payments, 

$5  versus  $8,  was  used  to  help  maintain  interest  in  retun'ing.  Even  with 
a  reward  of  $13,  iiowever,  the  turnout  of  students  was  somewhat  lower  than 
we  had  expected. 
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only  one  of  the  seven  groups  was  composed  of  women.  Thus,  the  final 
distribution  of  groups  was  22  female  and  25  male  (N  =  188) ^ 


Predictor  Variables:  Because  the  primary  objective  of  this  study  was  to 
identify  variables  which  effectively  predict  observation  and  inference 
abilities  and  because  there  was  little  in  the  literature  to  help  narrow 
the  choice  of  variables,  a  broadly-based  selection  procedure  was  adopted. 

The  guiding  principles  were  the  extant  theory,  the  results  of  empirical 
research  relevant  to  this  problem,  the  special  interests  of  the  sponsor, 
and  the  amount  of  time  available  for  testing.  Tagiuri's  extensive 
review  of  person  perception  literature  concludes  that  no  strong  predictors 
of  tliat  ability  exist,  but  that  the  most  promising  theoretical  approach 
is  cognitive  complexity?*  I'or  this  reason  a  measure  of  cognitive  complexity 
was  included  as  an  independent  variable?** 

Other  researchers  have  sliown  relationships  between  inferential  tasks 
and  several  per.‘onality  variables.  These  relationships  have  not  been 
strong,  but  their  continued  appearance  suggested  the  use  of  a  general 
personality  measure.  For  that  jnirpose  we  selected  Cattells'  16PF,  which 


*  Tbe  reader  will  note  that  this  N  fluctuates  somewhat  in  the  reported 
results.  This  is  duo  to  several  cases  of  mis-  ing  data,  attributable  to  the 
failure  of  subjects  to  complete  all  questionnaires  properly.  Because  the 
subject  responses  remained  anonymous  it  was  not  possible  to  separate  out 
those  who  did  not  complete  ques tionnnaires  prior  to  assigning  them  to 
groups.  This  meant  that  someone  who  did  not  finish  a  questionnaire  crucial  to 
evaluating  inference  scores  could  still  have  participated  in  the  group  sessions 
and  thereby  negate  the  inference  results  for  three  other  group  members. 

**  Tagiuri ,  Renato.  "I’erson  Perception,"  in  Lindsey,  Gardner  and  Aronson, 
Elliot,  Handbook  of  Social  Psychology.  Reading,  Mass;  Addison-Wes ley ,  1968, 
pp.  395-449.  Also  see  Orend,  Richard  J.  "Observation,  Inference  and  Cognitive 
Structure,"  Special  Report  ^'ED- 75-23.  Alexandria,  VA:  Human  Resources 
Research  Organization,  1975. 

***  The  measure  was  developed  by  Robert  Zaionc  ("The  Process  of  Cognitive 
Timing  in  Comnuni cation,"  .lournal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology,  LXI ,  2(1960), 
pp.  159-167).  ibe  version  used  in  this  study  was  first  used  by  Richard  J. 

Orend  (Policy  Making  Regarding  the  Prug  Problem;  An  Experimental  Study  of 
Cog.nitive~Coniplexity  and  ‘^mall  Group  Pecision-^’aking,  Unpublished  Ph.D. 
dissertation chi gan  State  University,  1973). 
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provides  16  primary  and  4  secondary  personality  dimensions  for  inclusion 
as  predictor  (independent)  variables.*  A  second  set  of  personality 
variables  included  was  the  Personality  Assessment  System  (PAS) ,  which  is 
based  on  the  Wechsler  Adult  Intelligence  Scale  (WAIS).**  Because  of 
difficulties  in  individually  administering  the  WAIS  (approximately  one 
hour  for  each  test),  only  107  of  the  total  number  of  Subjects  who  parti¬ 
cipated  in  Phases  II  and  III  have  completed  PAS  profiles.  To  accomodate 
this  discrepancy  and  the  fact  that  results  are  in  categorical  form, 
separate  analyses  were  run  on  PAS  variables. 

A  small  set  of  demographic  and  socio-economic  variables  was  also 
included  in  the  analysis.  These  include:  sex,  income,  grades,  marital 
status,  religion,  and  insurance/non- insurance.  Commonly-used  factors, 
such  as  education  level  and  occupation,  were  not  included  because  they 
were  closely  related  to  other  variables  (occupation)  or  exliibited  little 
variance  (education).  Normal  score,  which  is  derived  from  the  WAIS  and 
approximates  and  IQ  score,  was  also  used  for  those  subjects  who  took  the 
WAIS. 

In  addition  to  the  first-order  variables,  interactions  were  used  as 
regression  vectors  in  the  cases  of  sex  and  cogiiitive  complexity.  These 
two  important  variables  (sex  because  it  is  the  best  predictor  and  complexity 
because  of  its  theoretical  significance)  were  interacted  with  each  of 
the  other  independent  variables  in  the  analysis. 

The  final  predictors  used  in  the  discussion  group  phase  of  the 
study  were  the  test -created  factors.  First,  one  subject  in  each  group  was 

Cattell,  Raymond,  F.ber,  Herbert,  and  Tatsuoka,  l-laurice.  Handbook  for  the 
Sixteen  Personality  Factor  Questionnaire,  Illinois,  Institute  for  Personality 
and  Ability  Testing,  1970. 

**  Winne,  John  F.  and  Gittinger,  John  W.,  "An  Introduction  to  the  Personality 
Assessment  System,"  Journal  of  Clinical  Psychology,  Monograph  Supplement 
#38,  April,  1973. 


given  special  instructions  to  focus  his/her  attention  on  another  member 
of  the  group.  Observation  and  inference  scores  were  expected  to  be 

different  for  th.ose  subiects  who  were  in  this  condition  and  those  who  were  not. 
(Subsequent  analyses  showed  little  difference  between  focused  and  unfocused 
subjects  in  either  observation  or  inference.) 

Second,  the  scores  on  film  observation  and  inference  tasks  may  them¬ 
selves  be  viewed  as  predictors  of  the  more  "important"  interpersonal 
observation  and  inference  scores.  Thus,  one  aspect  of  our  analysis  was 
to  determine  if  the  film  scores  would  be  significant  independent  variables. 
Unfortunately,  the  relationships  wore  of  a  small  magnitude  and  did  not 
add  to  our  ability  to  predict  interpersonal  scores. 

Taken  togetlier,  these  variables  constitute  a  total  of  51  first-order 
predictors,  This  includes  viewing  .f*AS  scores  at  both  primitive  and  basic 
levels,  as  well  as  examining  individual  scores  on  tl^e  three  per.'onality 
dimensions. 

Stimulus  Settings :  Two  distinctive  stimulus  settings  were  created  to 
maximize  the  opportunity  to  measure  the  appropriate  kinds  of  observation 
and  inference  skills.  Since  it  was  not  possible  to  specify  the  exact 
nature  of  observations  or  inferences  to  be  drawn  in  "real  world"  situations, 
a  multiple-measurement  approach  was  taken.  The  film  provided  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  measure  observation  and  inference  in  a  relatively  detached  situa¬ 
tion,  without  the  influence  of  ego  involvement  or  the  disruption  of  inter¬ 
personal  interactions.  The  film  depicted  two  people,  one  male  and  one 
female,  in  a  small  "self-actualization"  group,  who  were  attempting  to  come 
to  grips  with  personal  problems.  Both  exhibited  a  rather  wide  range  of 
emotions;  thus  the  film  presented  a  probably  better-than-average 


opportunity  to  draw  inferences  about  other  types  of  behavior  than  would 
most  interpersonal  interactions,  especially  those  of  such  short  duration. 

Subjects  were  shown  the  film  and  immediately  requested  to  answer 
questions  about  events  in  the  film  and  about  inferred  behaviors  of  the 
major  participants. 

Following  the  film  phase  subjects  were  divided  into  four-person 
groups  for  the  interpersonal  discussion  phase.  The  purpose  of  this 
phase  was  to  determine  how  people  reacted  in  direct -contact  situations, 
a  setting  more  likely  in  the  environment  we  were  trying  to  emulate.  This 
setting  afforded  subjects  an  opportunity  to  discuss  among  themselves  one 
or  more  "controversial"  issues  of  their  own  choosing,  as  well  as  an 
average  of  15  to  20  minutes  for  a  subject  to  observe  each  of  the  other 
participants  in  the  group.  This  '‘as  approximately  the  length  of  time 
they  observed  film  subjects,  and  thus  the  two  settings  were  roughly  equal 
on  this  dimension. 

Controversy  was  introduced  into  the  group  sessions  as  a  means  of 
generating  and  holding  interest,  and  because  it  seemed  more  likely  to 
reveal  the  character  of  t!\e  subjects.  The  amount  of  controversy  which 
actually  took  place  in  groups  varied  from  group  to  group  Generally, 
female  groups  were  less  likely  to  engage  in  open  argument  and  were  more 
likely  to  shy  away  from  tnily  controversial  subjects.  Male  groups  were 
more  likely  to  engage  in  overt  arguing,  and  disagreement  was  more  readily 
expressed.  This  could  be  i  partial  explanation  for  the  superior  performance 
of  females  in  the  group  situation  (i.e.,  lower  emotional  involvement  and 
therefore  greater  concentration  on  the  study  tasks) ,  but  since  hard  dat'-* 
were  not  kept  on  the  amount  of  controversy,  tliis  propo.sitinn  is  impossible 
to  test  in  this  context. 
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It  was  felt  that  real-world  observers  usually  know  in  advance  for 
what  they  are  looking.  In  order  to  provide  a' better  chance  for  making 
appropriate  observations  and  inferences,  subjects  were  told,  in  both 
the  film  and  the  group  phases,  that  they  would  be  asked  questions  about 
what  happened  during  the  film  or  group  session.  We  could  not  be  explicit 
in  our  instructions,  but  we  did  not  hide  our  interest  in  discovering  how 
the  subjects  performed  in  these  areas.  The  fact  that  group  sessions 
immediately  followed  a  testing  period  in  which  subjects  answered  obser¬ 
vation  and  inference  questions  about  the  film  should  also  have  provided 
the  subjects  with  evidence  about  our  interests. 


Dependent  Variables:  There  were  a  total  of  twelve  dependent  variables 
used  in  the  study.  The  four  of  greatest  interest  are  film  observation, 
film  (Bob  and  Mary  Jane)  inference,  discussion  group  observation,  and 
discussion  group  inference. 

Film  Observation:  I'his  test  was  a  measure  of  how  well  subjects 
noticed  what  went  on  in  the  film.  (See  Appendix  L  for  a  description  of 
the  procedures  used  to  develop  this  questionnaire.)  It  was  designed  to 
represent  basic  observational  skills  in  a  non-personal  situation.  Since 
the  questionnaire  was  administered  just  after  the  subjects  saw  the  film, 
it  tested  only  immediate  recall.  The  focus  of  the  questions  was  on  three 
areas,  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  major  participants  (Bob  and 
Mary  Jane),  their  verbal  behavior,  and  the  environment  in  which  they  operated. 

Film  Inference:  The  score  developed  for  film  inference  was  a  compo¬ 
site  of  two  scores;  one  was  inferences  about  Mary  Jane  and  the  other  was 
about  Bob.  A  total  score  was  created  by  using  the  means  of  the  separate 
re'^ults.  (Establishing  criteria  for  judging  the  "correctness"  of  the 
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inferences  is  discussed  i^  Appendix  L.)  Table  IV-1  shows  means  and 
variances  for  film  questions. 

Discussion  Group  Observation;  Each  group  member  was  tested  on  his/ 
her  observations  on  only  the  physical  appearance  characteristics  of  each 
of  the  other  group  participants.  (See  Appendix  G.)  An  observation  score 
was  produced  by  summing  the  three  individual  observation  scores  made  by 
each  subject.  Differences  in  individual  observation  scores,  i.e.,  differ¬ 
ences  between  a  subject's  observations  of  each  of  the  other  three  people 
in  the  group,  were  ignored  in  he  interest  of  creating  an  overall  score.* 

Discussion  Group  Inference:  The  primary  aim  of  the  inference  test 
was  to  determine  which  subjects  demonstrated  superior  skills  at  inferring 
the  behavior  of  other  subjects.  The  behavior  questionnaire  filled  out  by 
each  subject  during  Phase  I  was  the  criterion  for  determining  the  veridi- 
cality  of  inferences.  Questions  asked  following  group  sessions  were 
essentially  the  same  questions  used  in  the  behavior  questionnaire  (Appen¬ 
dix  C)  turned  around  to  refer  to  other  group  members  (Appendix  H) .  It 
was  felt  that  self-report  information  was  the  most  valid,  and  certainly 
the  most  convenient,  means  of  identifying  most  of  the  behaviors.  Previous 
behavior  patterns,  rather  than  attitudes  or  values,  were  used  because 
they  represent  definite  manifestations  of  a  set  of  attitudes  and  because 
they  are  easier  for  the  subjects  to  identify.  They  also  possess  a  stability 
that  is  often  not  present  in  the  expression  of  attitudes  and  values. 

*  It  is  possible  that  individuals  who  were  consistent  in  their  scores  are 
somehow  different  from  those  who  are  inconsistent.  It  would  have  been 
possible  to  explore  this  area,  given  additional  time.  It  seems  likely, 
however,  that  a  large  part  of  the  inconsistency  exhibited  by  some  subjects 
may  be  attributable  to  the  subject  they  were  observing.  Since  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  to  identify  those  differences  on  the  basis  of 
available  data,  it  was  determined  that  such  inconsistencies  should  be 
treated  as  if  they  had  occurred  randomly,  and  a  total  score  was  used. 
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Total 

Ic 

Insurance 

Salespersons 

All 

Males 

Males 

(not 

insurance) 

All 

Females 

Females 

(not 

insurance) 

Observation : 

N 

X 

SD 

Max.  range 

188 

9.050 

2.634 

0-16 

28 

9.592 

2.769 

0-16 

100 

9.271 

2.799 

0-16 

76 

9.139 

2.840 

0-16 

88 

8.898 

2.459 

0-16 

84 

8.893 

2.420 

0-16 

Inference: 

Bob : 

N 

X 

SD 

188 

9.185 

3.266 

28 

8.637 

3.226 

100 

8.650 

2.772 

76 

8.684 

2.748 

88 

9.793 

3.672 

84 

9.821 

3.617 

Max. 

range 

0-16 

0-16 

0-16 

0-16 

0-16 

0-16 

Mary  Jane : 
N 

X 

SD 

188 

10.746 

3.228 

28 

11.409 

2.896 

100 

10.270 

3.143 

76 

9.987 

3.186 

88 

11.287 

3.256 

84 

11.212 

3.265 

Max. 

range 

0-20 

0-20 

0-20 

0-20 

0-20 

0-20 

Table  IV- 1:  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  of 
Scores  on  Film  Observation  and 
Inference  Tests 
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Inference  scores  were  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  observation 
scores,  by  summing  the  three  inference  test  scores  by  each  cubject.  Again, 
we  made  the  assumption  that  internal  differences  were  randomly  distributed.* 

Distribution  for  observation  and  inference  scores  can  be  found  in 
Table  IV-2 

Adjective  Cliecklist:  The  final  set  of  dependent  variables  used  in 
the  study  were  the  eight  dimensions  from  the  modified  Adjective  Checklist 
(ACL).**  In  this  exercise  we  asked  subjects  to  infer  how  others  were 
evaluating  themselves  on  the  ACL.  Each  subject  filled  out  the  ACL  on 
hinself/herself  and  then  responded  to  the  same  list  with  instructions  to 
judge  how  other  group  members  had  filled  out  the  test  for  themselves.  In 
this  case,  subjects  were  asked  to  infer  self-evaluations  rather  than  past 
behaviors.  Essentially,  this  approach  was  used  because  self-evaluation 
was  thought  to  be  a  useful  alternative  means  to  infer  potential  behavior. 
Comparisons  were  made  between  the  scores  on  each  scale  (assuming  indivi¬ 
dual  items  had  little  or  no  meaning).  Thus,  if  individual  A  rated  himself 
5  on  the  Aggression  scale  and  individual  B  though  A  rated  himself  7,  B 
received  a  score  of  2,  indicating  a  difference  of  2  points.  Total  scores 
were  calculated  by  summing  the  three  difference  scores  on  each  of  the 
eight  scales.  Analyses  were  then  carried  out  using  each  scale  as  a  dependent 
variable.  (See  Table  IV-3.) 


*  An  argument  that  this  was  not  the  case  could  easily  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  rather  low  multiple  R's  obtained  in  our  regression  analyses.  It  is 
possible  that  a  specific  aspect  of  the  individuals  or  the  testing  situa¬ 
tion  produced  these  somewhat  disappointing  results.  However,  it  was  not 
possible  to  detect  these  problems  on  the  basis  of  available  data.  The 
analyses  we  did  run  did  not  point  to  any  specific  problems,  'five  results 
of  our  analyses  will  be  presented  and  discussed  in  greater  detail  below. 

**  1.  Self-Confidence;  2.  Self-Control;  3.  Personal  Adjustment;  4.  Achieve¬ 
ment  (need);  5.  Endurance;  6.  Affiliation  (ne?  i) ;  7.  Aggression;  8.  Change. 
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Total 

Sample 

Insurance 

Salespersons 

Males 

Males 

(not 

insurance) 

All 

Females 

Females 

(not 

insurance) 

Observation: 

N 

180 

28 

0 

72 

0 

80 

X 

26.672 

26.143 

24.677 

24.528 

29.012 

28.788 

SD 

5.143 

5.407 

4.479 

4.466 

4.787 

4.815 

•Max.  range 

0-48 

0-48 

0-48 

0-48 

0-48 

0-48 

Inference : 

N 

180 

28 

0 

72 

0 

80 

X 

83.582 

85.579 

80.586 

79 . 833 

85.963 

86.256 

SD 

8.676 

7.789 

9.287 

8.229 

8.266 

8.216 

•Max.  range 

0-138 

0-138 

0-138 

0-138 

0-138 

0-138 

•Score  ranges  based  on  total  possible  points  obtainable  on  three  other 
group  participants. 

Table  IV-2:  Means  and  Standard  Peviations  of  Scores  on 

Discussion  Group  Observation  and  Inference  Tests. 


Table  IV-3:  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for 

Sumined  Differences  on  Adjective 
Checklist  Scales 


1. 


t 

i. 


1 

I 


i 

1 


Standard 


Mean 

Deviation 

N 

Self-Confidence 

5.953 

2.945 

179 

Self  Control 

4.054 

1.887 

179 

Personal  Adjustment 

4.919 

2.492 

179 

Achievement  Motivation 

6.804 

3.428 

179 

Endurance 

5.547 

2.651 

179 

Affiliation 

5.595 

2.742 

179 

Aggression 

4.724 

2.289 

179 

Change 

2.823 

1.340 

179 

I 


In  this  section  we  have  described  the  methods  used  in  creation  of 
variables  and  developing  ^he  stimulus  settings.  Detailed  descriptions  of 
testing  procedures  and  certain  test  constructions  are  contained  in  the 
Appendices.  In  the  next  section  we  shall  describe  the  development  of 
final  inference  and  observation  instruments  (with  item  analysis).  Following 
that  the  analysis  results  will  be  presented. 
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V.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OBSERVATION  AND  INFERENCE,  MEASURES 


Item  Analysis  of  Dependent  Measures 

In  order  to  maximize  the  sensitivity  of  the  tests  of  observation 
and  inference  ability,  each  item  in  each  instrument  was  evaluated  in 
terms  of  its  capacity  to  provide  information  concerning  differences 
in  performance  among  the  experimental  subjects;  non- informative  items 
were  eliminated  From  the  instruments. 

For  each  instrument,  subjects'  (S's)  item  scores  (1  =  right; 

0  =  wrong)  and  total  score  (the  sum  of  I's)  were  entered  into  a 
computer  program  designed  for  item  analysis.  The  program  returns  three 
measures  for  each  item: 

(1)  Item  difficulty  (p)  -  the  proportion  of  subjects  passing 
the  item.  Generally  a  "p"  value  of  .50  is  considered 
potentially  most  informative;  items  with  a  p-value  of  100 
(all  pass)  or  0  (all  fail)  provide  no  differential  group 
of  subjects  on  the  ability  which  the  item  is  intended  to 
assess. 

(2)  Item  discrimination  power  -  the  ability  of  an  item  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  high-scoring  and  low-scoring  subjects 

(in  terms  of  total  test  score).  The  index  of  item  discrimin¬ 
ation  is  the  point-biserial  correlation  between  an 

item  and  tl\e  total  test.  The  potential  range  is  0  to  1.00; 
as  p  diverges  from  .50,  tends  to  decrease. 

(3)  The  numl)er  of  S's  in  the  upper  half  of  the  total-score  range 
who  passed  the  item  and  the  number  of  S's  in  the  lower  half 
of  the  total -score  range  who  passed  the  item.  As  the  ratio 
of  upper-half  to  loiver-half  passers  increases,  r^^.  tends  to 
increase . 
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In  the  present  study,  it  was  anticipated  that  sex  differences 
in  the  ability  to  make  accurate  observations  and  inferences  would 
exist;  thus,  to  ensure  that  discriminating  items  were  present  for 
both  sexes,  the  item  analysis  was  carried  out  separately  for  male 
and  female  subgroups. 

Tables  V-1  through  v_5  (column  a)  summarize  the  results  of  the 
item  analyses  for  the  initial  instruments.  With  regard  to  p-values , 
the  data  indicate  that  while  the  mean  and  median  values  are  generally 
near  the  optimum  value  of  .S,  the  items  for  each  instrument  tend  to 
distribute  evenly  ove‘«'  a  wide  range.  For  example.  Table  V-2  shows 
that  for  both  males  and  females  the  mean  and  median  n  is  quite  close 
to  .5’,  yet  over  a  range  of  annroximately  .15  to  .9  the  number  of 
items  in  each  interval,  given  a  slight  fall-off  at  the  extremes,  is 
similar. 

Item  discriminating  power,  measured  by  ,  is  rather  low.  For 

ill  instruments  ranges  from  near  zero  to  around  .5,  with  most 

item!  clustering  in  the  bottom  half  of  the  range.  Table  V-4  (His- 

cussion  Group  Observations)  is  illustrative:  for  males,  two-thirds  of 

the  items  have  an  r  ,  .  of  .3  or  less,  while  for  females  the  corresnond- 
pbx 

ing  proportion  is  about  three- fourths ;  mean  r^^j^  for  males  and  females 
respectively  is  .275  and  .258. 

Items  were  eliminated  From  each  instrument  depending  on  their 

discriminating  power.  Generally,  a  decision  to  retain  or  discard  an 

item  is  based  on  the  statistical  significance  of  the  item-total  test 

correlation.  In  the  case  of  r  ,  .  its  standard  error  cannot  be 

pbi 

computed,  sc  a  conventional  test  of  significance  is  not  available.* 


*  Guilford,  J.P.,  Fundamental  Statistics  in  Psychology  and  Education, 
2d  ed. ,  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.),  1950,  p.328. 
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Initial  Item  Set  Reduced  Item  Set 

#  items  26  16 

Statistics  Males  (n-100) Females  (n»88)  Total  n  (188) 


mean  p  .653 

.676 

.550 

median  p  .720 

.745 

.593 

range  of  p  .220-. 950 

.227-1  .00 

.223-. 840 

distribution  of  p  <.3=3 

<  .3=2 

.2-. 299=3 

.3-. 399=0 

.3-. 399=4 

.3-. 399=2 

.4-. 499=5 

.4-. 499=0 

.4-. 499=1 

.5-. 599=1 

.5-. 599=1 

.5-. 599=2 

.6-. 699=3 

.6-  .699=4 

.6-. 699=4 

.7-. 799=6 

.7-. 799=6 

.7-. 799=2 

.8-. 899=4 

.8-. 899=5 

.8-. 899=2 

.9-1.0- =4 

.9-)  .0  =4 

mean  r^j^^  .326 

.303 

.318 

median  r  .  .  .335 

pbi 

.299 

.313 

range  r^j^^  0-.588 

0-.508  ’ 

1 

.038-. 486 

distribution  of  r  ,  .  <.3=9 

<.3=13 

<.1=1 

.3-. 399=9 

.3-. 399=9 

.2-. 299=6 

.4-. 499=7 

.4-. 499=3 

.3-. 399=6 

.5-. 599=1 

.5-. 599=1 

.4-. 499=3 

la  lb 


Table  V-1;  Summary  of  Item  Analysis  for  Film  Observation  Questionnaire; 
Initial  Item  Set  (la)  and  Reduced  Item  Set  (lb) 


Initial  Item  Set  Reduced  Item  Set 


ff  items 


39 


20 


Statistics 
mean  p 
median  p 
range  of  p 
distribution  of  p 


mean  r^j^. 
median  r,,,. 
range  of 

distribution  of  r 


Males  (n=100')  Females  (n=88)  Total  n  (188^ 


.542 

.547 

.525 

.520 

.545 

.505 

.190-  .920 

.136-. 920 

.186- .830 

<.3=3 
.3-  .399=6 
.4 -.499= 8 
.5  -  .599=6 
.6 -.699=6 
.7- .799=5 
.8-. 899=4 
.9-1 .0  =l 

<.3=3 
.3-. 399=7 
.4-. 499=6 
.5-. 599=7 
.6-. 699=6 
.7-. 799=6 
.8-. 899=3 
.9-1.0  =1 

<.3=1 
.3-. 399=4 
.4-. 499=5 
.5-. 599=2 
.6-, 699=4 
.7-. 799=2 
.8-. 899=2 

1 

.201  ' 

.199 

.283 

.174 

.211 

.291 

.008-. 488 

.110-. 466 

.148-. 414 

<.3=29 
^  .3-. 399=7 

.4 -.499 =3 

<  .3=.30 
. 3- . 399=6 
.4 -.499= 3 

<  .2=2 
<  .3=8 
.3-. 399=9 
.4-. 499=1 

\ - - - - 

2b 


ihle  V.2:  tomary  of  Itc.  Analysis  for  P”"  '"f"™'.';  “"'f ‘ncrUbl 
(Mary  Jane);  Initial  Item  Set  I2a)  and  Reduced  Item  Set  I2b) 
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Initial  Item  Set 


Reduced  Item  Set 


#  item<i  39  16 


Statistics 

Males  (n=100) 

Females  (n=88) 

Total  n  (188) 

mean  p 

.580 

.564 

.529 

median  p 

.600 

.591 

.548 

range  of  p 

.180-. 930 

.193-. 943 

.207-. 734 

distribution  of  p 

<.3=6 

<.3=6 

<.3=1 

.3 -.399=5 

.3-. 399=4 

.3-. 399=4 

.4- .499=1 

.4-. 499=5 

.4-. 499=1 

.5-.. 599=7 

.5-. 599=6 

.5-. 599=4 

.6 -.699=6 

.6-. 699=8 

.6-. 699=2 

. 7- . 799=7 

.7-. 799=4 

.7-. 799=4 

.8-. 899=5 

.8-. 899=2 

.9-1.0  =2 

.9-1.0  =4 

mean 

.207 

.213 

.313 

median  r  ,  . 

pbi 

.186 

.194 

.329 

range  of  rp^^. 

.0.34-. 421 

.003-. 551 

.120-. 451 

distribution  of  r  ,  . 

pin 

<.3=28 

<.3=.30 

<.2=2 

.3-. 399 =9 

.3-.. 399=5 

.2-. 299=5 

.4-. 499=2 

.4-  .499=3 

.3-. 399=7 

.5-. 599=1 

1 

1 

.4-. 499=2 

3  a  3b 


Table  V-3;  Summary  of  Item  Analysis  for  Film  Inference  Questionnaire  (Bob) 
Initial  Item  Set  (3a)  and  Reduced  Item  Set  (3b) 


Initial  Item  Set 


Reduced  Item  Set 


i  items  19  16 

Statistics  *Males  (n=100)  ^Females  (n=S8)  ‘Total  n  (188) 


mean  p 

.572 

.611 

.556 

median  p 

.587 

,678 

.557 

range  of  p 

.25 7-. 960  ' 

,004 -.996 

.31 7-. 766 

distribution  of  p 

<.3=2 

<.3=2 

.3-. 399=3 

.3-. 399=4 

.3-.. 399=1 

.4-. 499=5 

.4- .499=2 

.4-. 499=4 

.5-. 599=0 

.5-. 599=2 

.5-. 599=1 

.6- .699=3 

.6-. 699=4 

.6-. 699=3 

.7- .799=5 

.7- .799=2 

.7-. 799=6 

.8- .899=2 

.8-. 899=0 

.9-1.0  =1 

,9-1.0  =2 

1 

mean  r  >. 
pbi 

.275 

I 

.258 

.299 

median  r  ,  . 

pbi 

.  265 

.258 

.273 

range  of  r^j^. 

.039 -.4 75 

.039-. 464 

i 

.179-. 476 

distribution  of  r  .  . 

pbi 

<.3=12 

< . 3=14 

<.2=1 

.3-. 399=6 

.3-. 399=3 

.2-. 299=8 

,4_. 499=1 

.4-. 499=2 

.3-. 399=4 
.4-. 499=3 

4a 


4b 


Table  V-4:  Summary  of  Item  Analysis  for  Discussion  Group  Observation 

Questionnaire;  Initial  Item  Set  {4a)  and  Reduced  Item  Set  (4b) 


‘Statistics  computed  on  items  pooled  from  three  administrations  per  S, 
i.e.,  3x100=300  male  response,  3x88=264  female  I'esponses . 


Initial  Item  Set 


Reduced  Item  Set 


If  items  64  46 


Statistics 

♦Males  (n=100)  ^ 

♦Females  (n=88) 

♦Total  n  (188) 

mean  p 

.610 

.643 

.598 

median  p 

.617  1 

.693 

.643 

range  of  p 

.013-. 976 

.046-1.00 

.209-. 916 

distribution  of 

p  <.3=7 

<.3=7 

<.3=5 

.3-. 399=5 

.3-. 399= 4 

.3-.  399=6 

.4-. 499=9 

.4-. 499=11 

.4-. 499=6 

.5-. 599=9 

.5-. 599=5 

.5-. 599=4 

.6-. 669=9 

.6-. 699=6 

.6-. 699=8 

.7 -.799=9 

.7-. 799= 8 

.7-. 799=8 

.8-. 899=1 2 

.8-. 899=11 

.8-. 899=6 

.9-1.0  =4 

.9-1.0  =12 

.9-. 999=3 

mean  r  .  . 
pbi 

.166 

.183 

.201 

median  r  ,  . 

pbl 

.168 

.171 

.202 

range  of 

.002-. 381 

.000-. 471 

.082-. 332 

distribution  of 

r  , ,  < . 1=14 

’  ^  .1-. 199=28 

<.1=16 

<.3=5 

.1-. 199=23 

.3-. 399=4 

.2-. 299=21 

.2-. 299=14 

.4 -,499=9 

.3-. 399=1 

.3-. 399=10 

.5-. 599=3 

.4-  .499=0 

.4..499=1 

.6-. 699=6 
.  7  . 799=7 
.8-. 899=9 
.9 -.999=3 

5  a  5b 


Table  V^S:  Summary  of  Item  Analysis  for  Discussion  Group  Inference 

Questionnaire;  Initial  Item  Set  (5a ■  and  Reduced  Item  Set  .(5b) 


*  Statistics  computed  on  items  pooled  from  three  administrations 
per  S,  i.c.,  3x100=300  male  responses,  3x88=234  female  responses 


In  the  present  experiment  the  decision  to  drop  an  item  was  based  on 
the  ratio  of  the  number  of  S's  in  the  upper  half  of  the  total-score 
range  who  passed  the  item  to  the  number  in  the  lower  half  who  passed 
the  item;  the  statistical  significance  of  the  ratio  was  determined 
according  to  the  following  formula:* 


z  =  p  -  ^ 


where  z 
P 


P 

P 


is  the  standard  normal  variable; 

is  the  proportion  of  S's  passing  the  item  who  are 

in  the  upper  half  of  the  total-score  range; 

is  the  standard  deviation  of  p;  and 

is  the  expected  proportion  of  upper-half  passers 

under  the  null  hypotheses  (in  the  present  case, 


.50). 


Items  returning  a  z-score  of  less  than  1.20  (alpha  greater  than  .10) 
were  eliminated  from  all  tests  of  observational  and  inference  ability. 

Tables  V-1  through  V-5  (column  b)  summarize  the  statistical 
properties  of  the  reduced  item  sets;  the  values  were  computed  on  the 
full  sample  of  S's,  i.e.,  males  and  females  combined.  The  number  of 
items  eliminated  ranged  from  three  out  of  nineteen  (Table  V-4,  Discussion 
group  observation)  to  twenty- three  out  of  thirty-nine  (Table  V-3,  Film 
inference  -  Bob).  The  data  indicate  modest  improvement  in  item  charac¬ 
teristics  for  all  instruments.  For  example,  r^^^  on  the  "Bob"  film 
inference  questionnaire  increased  from  around  .2  to  slightly  over  .3 
(Tables  V-3a  and  V-3b);  item  p-values  in  the  same  instrument  dropped 
slightly  from  a  mean  of  approximately  .7  to  approximately  .53. 


*  Scott,  William  A.  and  Wertheimer,  Michael,  Introduction  to  Psychological 
Research,  (New  York:  John  Wiley  §  Sons),  1970. 
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Distributions  of  p-values  remained  approximately  the  same  for  all 
instruments--items  distributed  evenly  across  the  range  of  obtained 
values.  The  range  of  r^^^^  values  shifted  upward  for  all  instruments; 
further,  the  negative  skew  characterizing  the  distributions  of  these 
values  in  the  initial  item  sets  was  eliminated;  the  distributions  in 
the  reduced  item  sets  were  either  rectangular  or  slightly  leptokurtic. 

On  the  basis  of  the  analysis  just  described,  the  most  discriminating 
items  in  each  test  of  observation  and  inference  were  identified.  It  was 
further  found  that  in  the  separate  instruments,  although  the  majority  of 
items  discriminated  equally  well  for  males  and  females,  some  items 
discriminated  either  females  or  males,  but  not  both;  in  only  one  test 
did  such  disjoint  discriminators  occur  with  equal  frequency  (cf.  Table  V-6) . 
Since  the  presence  in  an  instrument  of  a  disproportionate  number  of  dis¬ 
criminators  for  one  sex  would  tend  to  bias  the  total  scores  of  members 
of  that  sex  downward,  the  tost  scores  for  each  subject  on  each  instrument 
were  computed  according  to  the  following  formula: 


S  =  S  +  (C  X  S  ) 
w  r  r 

where  =  Weighted  Score 

,S  =  Paw  Score 
r 

C  =  Absolute  Value  of:  #  "^lale"  Items  -  #  ’’Female"  Items 

Total  ft  Items 


Table  V-6  shows  for  each  instrument,  the  weighting  factor  (C)  and 
the  sex  of  the  subjects  whose  scores  were  weighted. 

Questionnaires  for  each  scale  are  found  in  Appendices  D-H.  Starred 
items  indicate  those  retained  for  the  final  analysis. 


*;  ■»i»?Wt<g-JJi^g,'ty»t<7>t^'<IWW 


Table  V-6:  Frequency  of  Items  in  each  Dependent 
Measure  IVhich  Discriminate  for  Males, 
Females,  or  Both 


Frequency  of  Discriminator  Type 

Instrument 

Males 

Females 

Either 

Film  Observation 

4  (C=.062) 

3 

9 

Film  Inference 

Bob 

2 

5  (C=.187) 

9 

Mary  Jane 

5 

5  (C=.05) 

9 

Discussion  Group 

Observation 

3 

3 

10 

Inference 

12 

13  (C=.0217) 

21 
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VI.  DATA  ANALYSIS 


A  large  number  of  continuous  and  categorical  measures  were  taken  on 
each  subject  during  the  course  of  the  study.  Those  selected  for  statistical 
analysis  comprise  the  largest  substantively  meaningful  subset  which 
could  be  expected  to  provide  statistically  reliable  results  within  the 
limits  imposed  by  the  sampel  size  (N  =  188).* 

Tables  VI -1,  VI -2,  and  VI -3  present  the  measures  of  inference  and 
observation,  the  variables  selected  as  potential  predictors  of  each  and 
the  statistical  method(s)  used  to  analyze  their  relationships.  The 
remainder  of  this  section  is  organized  by  type  of  analysis. 

REGRESSION  A.‘iALYSIS  RHSULTS 

As  summarized  in  the  top  portion  of  Table  VI -1,  a  number  of  cognitive, 
demographic  and  personality  variables  were  analyzed  to  determine  their 
value  as  predictors  of  observational  and  inferential  ability.  Due  to  the 
limitations  imposed  by  sample  size  (see  above)  the  personality  variables 
could  not  be  included  in  the  same  regression  analysis  with  the  cognitive 
and  demographic  factors.  Consequently,  it  was  decided  to  analyze  these 
two  sets  of  factors  separately,  each  in  its  own  regression  analysis,  and 
then  combine  significant  variables  from  each  in  a  final  analysis.** 


*  This  N  will  fluctuate  somewhat  depending  upon  the  variables  being 
analyzed.  This  fluctuation  is  due  to  missing  data  for  several  variables. 
Also,  programs  used  in  our  analyses  varied  in  the  ways  they  handled 
missing  data.  Both  case  deletion  and  pairwise  deletion  are  used.  Thus, 
the  same  variables  may  have  different  N's,  depending  on  the  program  being 
used.  In  all  cases  the  differences  are  small  and  make  little  or  no 
difference  in  the  outcomes. 

**  It  adopting  this  procedure  we  lost  the  possible  interactions  of  non¬ 
significant  variables  on  each  list.  However,  given  the  magnitude  of 
the  relationships  found,  both  from  main  effects  and  from  other  interactions, 
it  does  not  appear  likely  that  much  important  information  was  lost. 
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CRITERION  MEASURES 


PREDICTOR  VARIABLES 


OBSERVATION  SCORES:  COGNITIVE: 

1  Film  15  Differentiation 

2  Discussion  Group  16  Integration 

17  Cognitive  Complexity 


DEWGRAPHIC: 

18  Sex 

19  Marital  Status  (Married,  Unmarried) 

20  Grades 

21  Income 

22  Religion  (Protestant,  Catholic,  Other) 
25  Vocation  (Insurance  sales  or  Student) 

24  Interaction  of  17  and  18 

25  Interaction  of  17  and  25 


DERIVED  SCORES:  PERSONALITY: 

13  Focused  observations  vs.  26  -  45  .Subscores  of  the  Sixteen 

non- focused  observations  Personality  Factors  Inventory 

14  Focused  inferences  vs. 
non- focused  inferences 


46  Instructions  to  S 
(focus,  no  focus) 

47  Cognitive  Complexity 
(17  above) 

48  Sex 

(18  above) 

49  Interaction  of  Sex  and  Vocation 

50  Interaction  of  Vocation  and  Cognitive  Complexity 

51  Interaction  of  Sex  and  Cognitive  Complexity 


INFERENCE  SCORES 

3  Film  -  Bob/Mary  Jane 

Discussion  Group: 

4  Behavior 

5-12  Self-Perception 
(ACL  Scales) 


Table  VI-1:  Variables  Analyzed  thru  Stepwise  Linear  Regression  Procedures-- 
Variables  1-12  by  15-45;  Variables  13  and  14  by  46-51 


DEPENDENT  VARIABLES  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES  COVARIATES 

Observation  Scores:  WAIS  PAS  Categories:  11  Cognitive  Complexity 

1  Film  5  Primitive  Level  12  PAS  Normal  Score 

2  Discussion  Group  6  Basic  Level 

7-9  Dimension  Regions 

Inference  Scores: 

3  Mean  of  Bob  and  Demographic 
Mary  Jane  Scores  10  Sex 

4  Discussion  Group 


Table  VI-2:  Variables  Analyzed  thru  Analysis  of  Covariance;  Variables 
1-4  by  5-9,  each  in  combination  with  10;  11  and  12  are 
covariates  in  all  Analyses 
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DEPENDENT  VARIABLES 

Observation  Scores; 

1  Film 

2  Discussion  Group 

Inference  Scores; 

3  Film  -  Bob 

4  Filtii  -  Mary  Jane 

5  Discussion  Group 

Cognitive ; 

6  Cognitive  Complexity 


INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES 


Demographic : 

7  Insurance  Salespersons 
Males  (not  insurance) 
Females  (not  insurance) 

Personality : 

8  PAS  Primitive  Levels 

9  PAS  Basic  Le'/els 

10  PAS  Dimension  Poles 

11  Internalizer/Extemalizer 

12  Pole  Adaptivc/Pole  Uniform 

13  Regulated/Flexible 


Table  VI-3:  Variables  Analyzed  thru  Analysis  of  Variance:  Variables 
1-5  each  by  7;  Variable  6  by  each  of  8-13 


Cognitive  and  Demographic  Variables;  Tables  VI-4  through  VI-15 
present  the  results  of  the  stepwise  regression  analyses  for  each  of  the 
observation  and  inference  scores  regressed  over  all  of  the  cognitive  and 
demographic  variables  (cf.  Table  VI-1).  For  both  film  and  discussion 
group  observation  (Tables  VI -4  and  VI-5  respectively),  the  only  variable 
that  contributes  significantly  is  sex;  in  both  cases,  the  negative  sign 
of  the  Beta  weight  indicates  that  females  obtain  higher  scores  than  males. 

In  the  case  of  the  Film  score,  sex  accounts  for  only  a  small  propor- 
2 

tion  of  the  variance  (R  =  .022).  For  the  Discussion  Group  Observation 

2 

Score,  however,  the  R  is  of  moderate  size,  .166,  and  represents  the  largest 
single  variable  contribution  found  in  the  regression  analyses.  The  fact 
that  women  are  better  observer's  than  men  is  consistent  with  other  research 
on  this  subject.  Turner,  for  example,  found  sex  to  be  one  of  the  few,  as 
well  as  the  best,  predictors  of  observation  scores  on  several  experimental 
tasks.*  It  is  also  important  to  note  that  several  interactions  were  also 
included  in  the  list  of  variables  and  that  the  effect  of  sex  was  not 
noticeably  reduced. 

Inferences  about  past  behavior  are  measured  by  the  mean  of  the  "Bob" 
and  "Mary  Jane"  tests  administered  after  the  film,  and  by  the  similar 
questions  answered  by  Subjects  about  their  cohorts  at  the  end  of  the  group 
discussion . 

The  results  of  the  regression  analyses  on  inference  scores  are 
pres'irtted  in  Tables  VI -6  and  VI -7.  As  with  observation,  the  principal 
contiributor  to  inference  score  in  both  settings  is  sex- -the  negative  weight 
meaning  that  females  score  better  than  males.  However,  additional  predictor 

*  Turner,  Jimmie,  "Powers  of  Observation:  The  Measurement  and  Correlates 
of  Observational  Ability,"  Unpublished  PhD  Dissertation,  Department  of 
Psychology,  University  of  Missouri,  1973. 
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variables  are  entered  into  the  regression  equations  for  inference. 

Table  VI-7  indicates  that  for  discussion  group  inference,  small  but 
statistically  significant  contributions  to  prediction  are  made  by  vocation, 
religion,  and  integration  score;  the  Beta  weights  here  mean  that  insu¬ 
rance  salespersons  do  better  than  those  Ss  not  so  engaged.  Catholics  do 
better  than  members  of  other  faiths,  and  that  integration  score  is  inversely 
related  to  inference  score--a  finding  somewhat  at  odds  with  theoretical 
expectations . 

Table  VI -6  indicates  that  in  addition  to  sex,  cognitive  complexity 
score  is  a  significant  predictor  of  inferences  about  people  viewed  in 
filmed  settings.  The  negative  Beta  weight  indicates  that  cognitive 
complexity  is  inversely  related  to  inference;  this  result  is  also  at 
variance  with  initially  expected  outcomes. 

Tl\o  eight  scales  obtained  from  the  Adjective  Checklist  were  included 
in  the  regression  analysis  in  an  effort  to  determine  whether  the  ability 
to  make  inferences  about  personality  variables  is  influenced  by  cognitive 
and  demograpluc  factors.  The  accuracy  of  a  Subject's  inferences  about 
the  self-perceptions  of  others  is  indicated  by  the  difference  between  his 
characterization  of  the  otlier  and  the  other's  characterization  of  himself. 

In  other  words,  lower  ACL  scores  mean  better  inference;  thus,  regression 
analysis  outcomes  for  tlie  ACL  are  in  the  opposite  direction  to  those  made 
for  the  measures  of  inference  about  behavior.  The  results  of  these 
regression  analyses  are  presented  in  Tables  Vl-8  through  VI-15.  While 
the  data  show  that  for  most  of  the  ACL  scores,  one  or  more  statistically 
significant  predictors  are  retunied,  no  clear-cut  pattern  emerges.  For 
example,  sex  is  the  only  significant  predictor  for  "Self-Control"  (Table  VI-9) 
and  for  "Aggressiveness"  (Table  V)-14).  The  positive  Beta  weight  for 
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sex  means  that  females'  difference  scores  are  lower;  hence  they  are  again 
better  inferrers  than  males. 

Insurance  salespersons  are  the  only  reliable  inferrers  of  "Endurance" 
(Table  VI- 12),  and  they  are  better  at  predicting  "Need  for  Affiliation" 
than  other  Subjects  (Table  VI -13).  Here,  we  see  for  the  second  time  the 
appearance  of  an  expected  difference  between  the  special  sample  of 
individuals  supposedly  schooled  in  good  observation  and  inference  (because 
their  livelihood  depends  to  some  extent  on  developing  these  skills)  and 
the  remainder  of  our  student  sample.  This  variable  first  appeared  as  a 
secondary  predictor  on  Discussion  Group  Inference  Score.  The  explanation 
for  this  difference  could  be  the  fact  that  these  subjects  have  broader 
experience  in  dealing  with  people  about  whom  they  must  make  certain 
inferences,  thus  they  have  developed  a  higher  skill  level.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  also  older  than  most  of  the  student  subjects,  and  the 
differences  noted  could  be  a  function  of  age. 

Cognitive  complexity  is  selected  by  the  analysis  as  negatively  related 
to  accurancy  of  inference  about  affiliation,  another  reversal  of  original 
expectations  (Table  VI -13) .  On  the  same  table  the  interaction  between 
insurance  sales  and  cognitive  complexity  refers  to  t!ie  fact  that  while 
insurance  salespersons  infer  affiliation  need  better  than  do  others,  the 
difference  is  not  as  pronounced  when  low  cognitive  complexity  individuals 
from  both  groups  are  compared. 

Married  individuals  make  more  accurate  inferences  about  "Personal 
Adjustment"  than  unmarried  people  (Table  VI-10),  while  grades  are  identified 
as  a  negative  predictor  of  "Need  for  Change"  (Table  VI-15).  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  draw  any  firm  conclusions  from  the  results  of  our  analyses  of 
predictors  of  ACL  self-evaluation.  It  may  be  surmi.'-ed  that  making  inferences 
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about  others'  self-evaluations  is  difficult  at  best.  The  fact  that  any 
group  is  able  to  do  significantly  better  than  another  is  perhaps 
surprising.  However,  the  omnipresent  power  of  women  to  do  better  at 
these  tasks  than  men  does  not  substantially  weaken  in  this  area.  The 
strong  performajice  of  insurance  salespersons  as  better  inferrers  also 
argues  for  a  selection  procedure  based  on  experience,  if  not  age,  when 
attempting  to  choose  good  Inferrers. 

Personality  Variables:  The  instrument  employed  to  investigate  the 
relation  between  personality  characteristics  and  ability  to  observe  and 
infer  is  the  Sixteen  Personality  Factor  Questionnaire  (16PF)  (Cattell 
al . ,  1970).  This  instrument  returns  scores  on  a  total  of  twenty  persona¬ 
lity  factors.  As  discussed  earlier,  the  relatively  small  sample  size 
dictates  that,  in  order  to  maximize  statistical  reliability,  the  number 
of  terms  in  the  regressibn  equation  must  not  exceed  twelve  or  so.  Thus,  in 
anticipation  of  subsequent  regression  analyses  in  which  personality, 
cognitive,  and  demographic  variables  would  be  entered  together  as 
predictors,  a  decision  was  made  to  interpret  as  significant  only  those 
16PF  scores  which  in  addition  to  being  significant  at  or  beyond  the  .05 
level  also  accounted  for  more  than  two  percent  of  the  yar;  'uce  in  the 
dependent  variables. 

Tliose  16PF  factors  which  are  significant  under  these  criteria  are 
reported  in  Table  VI-16  through  Vl-24.  For  the  dependent  variables  measu¬ 
ring  inference  and  observation  of  behavior,  there  is  no  specific  pattern 
of  predictive  personality  factors.  Observation  of  filmed  events  is  posi¬ 
tively  associated  with  degree  of  venturesomeness  (Table  VI-16),  while 
observation  in  an  interpersonal  setting  is  negatively  associated  with 
emotional  stability  (Table  VI-17),  that  is,  in  terms  of  the  16PF,  the 
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TABLE  VI-16:  Regression  Analysis  of  I6PF  on  Film  Observation 
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more  emotionally  stable  an  individual,  the  less  he  will  observe  when 
interacting  with  others.  Accuracy  of  inferences  made  from  the  film  are 
positively  associated  with  assertiveness  and  negatively  related  to  self- 
sufficiency  (Table  Vl-18).  Inference  in  an  interpersonal  setting  is 
negatively  related  to  apprehensiveness  (Table  VI-19);  that  is,  the 
greater  an  individual's  apprehensiveness,  the  less  accurate  his  inferences 
about  the  other  members  of  his  discussion  group.  Of  all  the  results  for 

the  16PF  thus  far  discussed,  this  seems  intuitively  to  make  the  most  sense. 

2 

But,  again,  the  R  values  are  quite  small,  and  such  results  provide  only 
suggestions  of  what  might  be  underlying  explanations  for  what  is  happening. 

With  regard  to  the  ability  to  make  inferences  about  how  others  see 
themselves,  the  personality  factor  "Suspiciousness"  was  a  significant 
predictor  of  several  ACL  scale  scores.  The  regression  analyses  indicate 
that  as  degree  of  suspiciousness  increases,  inference  accuracy  also  increases 
for  the  following  ACL  scales:  self-confidence  (Table  VI-20),  self-control 
(Table  VI-21),  personal  adjustment  (Table  VI-22),  and  need  for  achievement 
(Table  VI-23).  Perhaps  suspicious  people  are  more  probing  in  their  inter¬ 
actions  witli  others  and  thus  are  better  able  to  evaluate  others'  self¬ 
opinion. 

Other  16PF  factors  emerging  are:  imaginativeness,  which  is  positively 
related  to  inferences  about  both  need  for  achievement  (Table  VI-23)  and 
endurance  (Table  VI-24);  emotional  stability,  which  is  positively  related 
to  inferences  about  endurance  (Table  VI-24);  and  tender-mindedness,  which 
is  a  negative  predictor  of  inferences  concerning  self-control  (Table  VI-21). 

Combined  Variables:  All  significant  cognitive,  demographic,  and 
personality  variables  identified  in  the  foregoing  arialyses  were  entered 
into  a  third  regression  analysis  in  order  to  determine  their  relative 
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DEPENDENT  VARIABLE:  Inference 
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TABLE  VI -19:  Regression  Analysis  of  16PF  on  Group  Discussion  Inference  Score 


DEPENDENT  VARIABLE:  ACL  Self-Confidence 
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TABLE  VI -20:  Regression  Analysis  of  16PF  on  ACL  Self-Confidence  Score 
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TABLE  VI -21:  Regression  Analysis  of  16PF  on  ACL  Self-Control  Score 
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TABLE  Vl-23:  Regression  Analysis  of  16PF  on  Need-for-Achievement  Score 
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importance  as  predictors  of  observation  and  inference.  The  variables 
sex  and  cognitive  complexity  were  included  as  predictors  in  all  analyses 
because  sex  was  the  most  consistently  appearing  significant  variable  and 
because  both  sex  and  cognitive  complexity  were  expected  to  yield  inter¬ 
esting  interaction  results.  Therefore,  additional  predictor  variables 
were  derived  in  tlie  form  of  interactions  among  demographic  variables  and 
the  16PF  factors  and  between  cognitive  complexity  and  each  of  the  signi¬ 
ficant  16PF  variables.  The  results  of  these  analyses  are  presented  in 
Tables  VI-25  through  VI -33. 

Table  VI-25  shows  a  significant  direct  effect  for  Differentiation 
(one  of  the  elements  of  cognitive  complexity)  and  an  interaction  effect 
of  cognitive  complexity  by  the  16PF  factor  Shy -Venturesome.  Interestingly, 
a  complexity  component  again  has  a  negative  Beta  weight,  indicating  that 
as  differentiation  score.s  increase,  the  ability  to  correctly  observe  events 
in  a  film  decreases.  The  interaction  displays  a  tendency,  among  high- 
complexity  subjects,  for  venturesome  people  to  be  better  observers  than 
sliy  people.  T!vis  is  somewhat  in  contradiction  to  Turner,  who  finds  that 
introverted  people  are  better  observers  than  extroverted  people  (Table  VI -26) 
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Table  VI-26:  Cell  Means  for  Cognitive  Complexity  - 
16PF  Factor  li  Interaction 
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Tables  VI -2 7  through  VI -29  again  show  the  dominance  of  sex  as  a 

predictor  variable  in  the  skills  of  greatest  interest  in  this  study. 

Either  independently  or  in  interaction,  females  significantly  outperform 

males  in  Group  Discussion  Observation  and  in  both  inference  tasks.  In 
2 

addition,  the  R  for  sex  on  observation  is  almost  .18,  which,  by  standards 
exhibited  in  these  data,  is  very  high. 

Cognitive  complexity  appears  once  by  itself  in  Table  VI-28.  Again 
complexity  is  a  negative  factor  in  predicting  inference  scores.  Another 
interesting  result  is  that  group-dependent  subjects  are  better  at  inference 
about  Bob  and  Mary  Jane  than  self-sufficient  subjects  (Table  VI-28). 

Perhaps  dependence  leads  to  greater  insight  about  other  people  than  self- 
sufficiency. 

A  rather  interesting  phenomenon  occurs  in  the  prediction  of  ACL  self- 
evaluation  scores.  Although  sex  still  appears,  among  the  five  ACL  scales 
which  had  significant  Beta's,  two  16PF  scales,  Trusting-Suspicious  and 
Practical-Imaginative,  are  the  best  predictors.  (See  Tables  VI-30  through 
VI -34.) 

Suspicious  subjects  are  significantly  better  predictors  of  self-eva¬ 
luations  on  ACL  self-confidence,  self-control,  and  personal  adjustment 
scales  (Tables  VI-30,  31,  and  32).  Among  high  complexity  subjects  they 
are  also  better  in  inferring  self-evaluations  on  the  Need  for  Achievement 
scale,  but  among  low  coMplexity  subjects  tliere  is  no  difference  between 
trusting  and  suspicious  subjects  (Tables  VI-34  and  VI-35). 

In  general,  practical  subjects  seem  to  be  more  accurate  predictors 
of  other  people's  self-evaluation  on  ACL  Endurance  and  Need  for  Achievement 
than  are  imaginative  subjects.  This  situation  is  somewhat  distorted  by  the 
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{ 


on  ACL  Personal  Adjustment 


TABLE  VI -33:  Regression  Analysis  of  Combined  Variables  on 
ACL  Meed-for-Achievement  Scale 


COGNITIVF 

COMPLEXITY 


High 

Low 

Suspicious 

16PF,  Factor  L, 

5.887 

6.959 

Trusting  - 

Suspicious 

Trusting 

7.872 

6.788 

Table  VI -35:  Cell  Means  for  Cognitive  Complexity  - 
16PF  Factor  Trusting-Suspicious 


addition  of  Complexity  level  and  Insurance  vocation.  Low  complexity 
imaginative  subjects  are  particularly  poor  inferrers  about  Need  for 
Achievement,  and  practical  insurance  salespersons  are  particularly  good 
at  inferring  self-evaluation  on  the  Endurance  scale  (Tables  VI -36  and  VI -37). 


CnCiNITI  VI' 
COMPLEXITY 


Imaginative 

16PF,  Factor  M, 

Practical  - 
Imaginative 

Practical 


Table  VI -36:  Coll  Means  on  Need  for  Achievement 
for  the  Interaction  of  Cognitive 
Complexity  and  16PF  Practical - 
Imaginative  Scale 


lliph  Low 


6.667 

' 

7.  138 

6.393 

6.436 

76 


Insurance 


Not  Insurance 


Imaginative 

16PF,  Factor  M, 

Practical  - 
Imaginative 

Practical 


4.352 

5.977 

3.533 

5., 33  3 

Table  VI -37:  Cell  Means  on  Endurance  for  the  Interaction 
of  Insurance  Vocation  and  16PF  Practical - 
Imaginative  Scale 

The  other  significant  predictors  are  more  isolated  cases  and  will  not  be 
described  in  detail  here. 

Effects  of  Focusing  Instructions 

In  each  discussion  group  one  person,  "A",  was  instructed  to  focus 
his  attention  on  one  other- -"B".  The  other  three  persons  in  each  group 
(including  person  B)  were  not  so  instructed  and  are  presumed  to  have  dis¬ 
tributed  their  attention  generally.  Two  approaches  were  taken  in  analyzing 
data  on  this  question:  (1)  were  "A's"  inference  and  observation  scores  on 
"B"  significantly  better  than  "A's"  scores  on  persons  "C"  and  "D";  and  (2) 
were  "A's"  scores  on  "B"  significantly  better  than  "C's"  and  "D's"  scores 
on  "B".  In  testing  both  of  these  questions  we  examined  the  validity  of 
our  focusing  instructions  and  the  effect  of  focusing  in  the  small  group 
situation  used  as  our  model  of  the  "real  world".  A  second  set  of  questions 
concerned  the  effects  of  other  variables  when  focusing  differences  do  exist. 

Aj^swers  to  the  first  set  of  questions  were  provided  by  means  of  simple 
"t"  tests.  Table  VI -38  sliows  that  focusing  instructions  influenced  A's 
to  observe  B's  more  accurately  than  they  observed  C's  and  D'c,  but  that  C's 
and  D's  observations  of  B  were  not  signi ficsiit  ly  less  accurate  than  A's. 
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A's  OhservaAion  of  B 

A's  Observation  of  C 

§  D 

mean 

9.34 

8.574 

0 

2.416 

2.013 

N 

47 

47 

t,,  =  2.015 
46 

,  p  <  .05 

A's  Inference  on  B 

A's  Inference  on  C 

5  D 

mean 

27.291 

27.842 

0 

4.216 

3.295 

N 

46 

46 

t,5  =  0.596. 

NS 

A's  Observiition  of  B 

Mean  of  C 

6  D's  Obs. 

of  B 

mean 

9,340 

8.70? 

0 

2.416 

1.893 

N 

■17 

47 

NS 

A's  Inference  on  B 

Mean  of  C 

f,  d's  Inf. 

on  B 

mean 

27.291 

27.889 

0 

4.216 

4.019 

N 

46 

46 

-  0..327. 

NS 

Table  VI-38:  The  hffects  of  rocusine.  Instruct i oiks  on  discussion  Group 
Observation  and  Inference' 
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In  other  words,  our  instructions  seemed  to  cause  A's  to  pay  more  attention 
to  B's,  to  the  exclusion  of  C.s  and  D's,  but  that  this  did  not  help  A's 
to  become  better  overall  observers  than  C's  and  D's,  even  when  observing 
B's.  Focusing  instructions  had  no  influence  on  the  accuracy  of  inferences; 

A  observed  C  and  D  about  as  well  as  he  did  B,  while  C  and  D  did  as  well  as 
A  in  making  inferences  about  B.  The  low  correlations  between  inference 
and  observation  results,  to  be  discussed  next,  provide  some  evidence  that 
focusing  would  not  figure  significantly  in  inference  tasks  as  they  were 
designed  in  this  study.  If  inference  is  largely  unrelated  to  observation, 
then  being  a  better  observer  of  one  person  would  not  seem  to  provide  much 
help  in  making  better  inferences. 

Consequently,  the  second  set  of  questions  is  relevant  only  to  the 
difference  between  A's  observations  of  B  and  his  observations  of  C  and  D. 

To  provide  an  answer,  a  stepwise  multiple  regression  analysis  was  run  with 
the  above  difference  score  as  the  dependent  variable,  and  sex,  cognitive 
complexity,  and  the  interaction  of  sex  and  cognitive  complexity  as  predictor 
variables.*  The  results  of  the  analysis  indicated  that  none  of  the  indepen¬ 
dent  variables  were  significmit ;  that  is,  none  accounted  for  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  variance  in  the  difference  scores  to  be  included  in  a 
regression  equation.  IVc  may  conclude  that  the  differences  were  likely  due 
to  the  focusing  instructions  alone. 

Film  Inference  aiid  Observation  Scores  as  Predictors  of  Interpcisonal 
Inference  and  Observation  Scores 

The  question  of  using  the  film  observation  and  inference  results  as 
predictors  of  interpersonal  scores  iias  important  practical  aspects.  If 


*  The  small  N  (46)  permitted  the  entry  of  only  three  independent  variables; 
those  named  were  selected  as  being  the  most  likely  predictors. 
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the  actualization  group  film  could  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  more 
complicated  paper-and-pencil  test  or  for  "real  world"  testing,  a  signi¬ 
ficant  savings  could  be  made.  In  order  to  provide  a  basic  first  test 
of  that  possibility,  the  four  observation  and  inference  scores  were 
correlated  together  in  a  single  matrix.  The  results  of  that  analysis 
appear  in  Table  VI-39.  It  is  clear  that  in  terms  of  explained  common 
variance,  none  of  these  tests  is  particularly  predictive  of  any  other, 
despite  statistically  significant  r*s  in  three  cases.  In  fact,  the 
cases  with  potentially  greatest  interest  (those  boxed)  had  the  smallest 
absolute  r's.  Because  of  these  results,  no  further  effort  was  made  to 
determine  the  relationship  among  these  variables.  Apparently  observing 
and  inferring  from  films  and  from  interpersonal  situations  are  quite 

different  fimctions;ar  at  least  they  are  as  tliov  were  presented  in  tlus 
study. 


OCIS 

FIS 

FOS 

Discussion  Group  Observation  Score  .15* 

.12* 

.05 

Discussion  Group  Inference  Score 

.06 

.16* 

Film  Inference  Score 

.05 

*p  i  .05 

Table  VI-39:  Correlation  Matrix  of  Observation  and 
Inference  Scores 

COVARIANCn  A.NALYSIS 
PAS 

The  sponsor's  interest  in  the  PAS  prompted  its  incliision  in  this 
study.  The  WAIS  (scoring  basis  for  the  PA5i)  was  administered  to  107  subjects 
who  later  took  part  in  Phases  II  and  Ill  o)'  the  project.  A  rudimentary 
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analysis  of  these  data  will  be  presented  below.  Because  PAS  types  are 
nominal,  the  regression  analysis  could  be  not  used  to  test  their  effects 
on  observation  and  inference  scores.  Thus,  in  order  to  test  for  these 
relationships  and  to  include  some  of  the  important  variables  from  the 
regression  analysis,  an  analysis  of  covariance  procedure  was  adopted. 

This  allowed  the  addition  of  interval  variables,  normal  level  (I.Q.),  and 
cognitive  complexity  level  as  covariates,  and  sex  as  an  additional  nominal 
variate . 

To  these  three  variables  was  added  one  of  three  types  of  PAS  variable: 

(1)  separate  dimensions;  (2)  primitive  level;  and  (Sj  basic  level.  The 
final  model  was  in  each  instance  (for  each  observation  and  inference  score) 
a  two-way  analysis  of  covariance  with  two  covariates.  Only  those  runs 
which  slowed  significant  effects  for  a  PAS  variable  or  normal  score  will 
be  discussed  all  non-significant  results  or  those  which  showed  on  sex  as 
significant  appear  in  Appendix  N. 

As  part  of  our  examination  of  this  area  we  enlisted  the  help  of  the 
developer  of  PAS,  Dr.  John  Gittinger  made  several  suggestions  about  how  to 
analyze  the  PAS  data  and  also  offered  a  set  of  hypotheses.  Our  original 
objective  was  not  to  provide  a  controlled  setting  for  hypothesis  testing, 
but  we  had  an  interesting  opportunity  for  a  somewhat  more  formal  approach 
and  therefore,  offer  the  following  set  of  hypotheses: 

(1)  That  EA's  sliould  be  best  at  observation 

(2)  That  lU's  should  be  worst  at  observation 

(3)  That  ER's  should  be  worst  at  inference 

(4)  Tiiat  HP's  should  be  best  at  inference. 

Table  VI-40  shows  a  significant  interaction  effect  between  sex  and 
the  El  dimension  on  film  observation.  A  similar  interaction  exists  for 


the  RF  dimension  (Table  VI-41).  Tables  VI-42  and  VI-43  exhibit  the  unad¬ 
justed  and  adjusted  deviations  from  the  grand  mean  and  provide  an  idea 
of  the  direction  of  differences.  On  Table  VI-44  a  significant  main  effect 
for  the  El  dimension  on  film  inference  is  indicated.  The  unadjusted  mean 
for  Extemalizers  is  9.05,  and  for  Intemalizers  it  is  10.62.  Thus, 
Intemalizers  do  substantially  better  at  this  function  than  do  Extemalizers. 

A  final  interaction  between  sex  and  the  RF  dimension  occurs  for 
Group  Discussion  Inference  score  (Table  VI -45).  Table  VI -46  again  provides 
deviation  from  the  grand  mean  for  each  variable. 


Primitive  level  show.s  significant  relationships  with  Group  Discussion 


Inference  in  Main  Effects  and  for  sex  interaction.  In  terms  of  main  effects 
it  appears  that  ERU's  are  the  poorest  inferrers,  and  EFU's  are  the  best. 

This  result  follows  exactly  the  prediction  made  by  Gittinger  (numbers  3  and 
4).  It  should  ,  however,  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  effects  may  be  somewhat 
modified  by  sex  and  that  this  possibility  is  not  shouTi  in  our  results 
tables . 

Analyses  were  also  run  against  Basic  Level  types  using  the  same 
covariance  model  and  variables.  In  this  case,  however,  there  were  no  signi¬ 
ficant  results  on  the  PAS  categories. 

A  final  finding  resulting  from  this  analysis  is  that  normal  score  is 
positively  related  to  Group  Discussion  Inference  level,  i.e.,  as  I.Q. 
increases,  so  does  ability  to  correctly  infer  about  the  behavior  of  others 
in  an  interpersonal  situation  (Table  VI -47). 


PAS  and  Cognitive  Complexity:  As  part  of  a  continuing  interest  in 
the  relationship  between  PAS  personality  types  and  Cognitive  Complexity 
level,  an  analysis  of  covariance  was  done  on  personality  dimensions 
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and  primitive  level  types  and  complexity  level.  All  three  isolated 
dimensions  (El,  RF,  and  AU)  were  run  against  complexity  level,  and  none 
were  found  to  be  significant.  The  same  procedure  was  used  for  primitive 
level  with  the  same  result.  Thus,  for  these  subjects  and  using  the 
measurement  instrument  described  herein,  there  seems  to  be  no  relationship 
between  these  personality  types,  as  defined  by  PAS,  and  level  of  cognitive 
complexity. 


VII.  SUMMARY  -AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Two  general  problems  were  addressed  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 

They  were:  (1)  the  requirement  to  build  a  set  of  measures  for  observation 
and  inference  abilities;  and  (2)  the  need  f-o  identify  available ‘indicators 
which  could  serve  as  reliable  predictors  of  observation  and  inference 
abilities.  In  addition,,  there  were  several  sub-issues  which  were  addressed 
in  the  analysis  of  the  data.  These  included  focusing,  the  role  of  cognitive 
complexity,  the  role  of  PAS,  and  the  use  of  alternative  stimulus  settings 
as  measures  of  observation  and  inference  abilities.  The  study,  designed 
to  examine  these  problems,  focused  primarily  on  the  first  two.  Thus,  the 
procedures  used  were  open-testing  and  multiple-measurement  oriented, 
rather  than  tightly  controlled  or  experimental. 

In  response  to  the  first  problem  building  instruments  to  measure  obser¬ 
vation  and  inference,  a  pair  of  stimulus  settings  end  questionnaires  was 
developed  to  measure  observation  and  inference  (about  behaviors  and  atti¬ 
tudes)  in  each.  In  one  case,  the  film  stimulus,  the  conditions  for 
virtually  exact  replication  of  our  procedures  and  findings  ire  available, 
and  relatively  easy  to  produce.  In  the  other,  certain  aspects  of  the 
situation,  e.g.,  interpersonal  situation,  four-person  groups,  conflict 
discussions,  etc.,  are  relatively  easy  to  simulate,  but  the  exact  conditions 
of  each  group  can  never  be  reproduced.  Therefore,  there  are  essential 
elements  of  that  situation  which  are  perceived  as  critical  to  the  simula¬ 
tion  of  "veal  world"  behavior.  The  single  most  important  of  these  is 
interaction  with  other  people  at  some  lev'll,  preferrably  at  a  level  which 

could  cause  some  stress  and  load  to  modification  of  comfortable,  unguarded 
behavior  patterns. 
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The  second  element  in  developing  measurement  instruments  is  finding 
the  appropriate  questions.  Ideally  the  questions  should  be  closely 
rel.ited  to  the  kinds  of  problems  faced  in  the  real  world.  In  this  study 
that  was  not  possible,  so  certain  assumptions  had  to  be  made  about  the 
appropriate  kinds  of  material  to  include.  The  extent  to  which  correct 
choices  were  made  is  one  measure  of  the  usefulness  of  the  study  findings. 
The  choices  made  in  this  project  were  direct  toward  selecting  behaviors 
which  bordered  on  or  were  anti -social  or  which  reflected  political  atti¬ 
tudes,  because  it  was  felt  these  were  the  kinds  of  things  which  might 

be  of  interest  in  the  real  world. 

* 

In  addition,  a  conscious  effort  was  made  to  frame  the  questions  in 
terms  of  behavior  rather  than  values  or  attitudes,  because  behavior  is 
generally  a  much  more  reliable  predictor  of  the  future  than  less  concrete 
cognitive  functions.  Therefore,  a  questionnaire  was  constructed  which 
elicited  responses  about  real  behaviors  which  were  appropriate  for  our 
subjects  and  which  might  be  taken  as  indications  of  underlying  attitude? 
or  value  systems,  but  which  certainly  might  be  indicative  of  future 
behaviors.  How  valid  these  instruments  are  can  ultimately  only  be  tested 
in  a  "real  world"  context. 

But  if  we  assume  that  they  are  valid,  then  a  next  important  step  is 
to  develop  a  way  to  predict  skills  in  inference  behavior.  One  classic 
approach  is  to  tie  inference  skills  to  observational  skills.  The  reasoning, 
that  inferences  are  based  on  what  we  observe  and  therefore  better  observers 
should  be  better  inferrers,  has  a  long  history  and  may  even  be  true.  How¬ 
ever,  social  psychologists  have  had  a  difficult  time  relating  these  realms. 

A  second  approach  is  to  develop,  either  theoretically  or  empirically,  a  set 
of  predictor  variables  which  can  help  narrow  the  gap  between  random 
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selection  and  absolute  certainty.  This  is  essentially  the  approach 
of  all  selection  procedures. 

In  trying  to  respond  to  the  second  general  problem,  something  was 
taken  from  both  sides.  Observation  questionnaires  were  developed  to  serve 
as  independent  measures  of  a  rel.'nted  skill  and  to  act  as  potential  substi¬ 
tute  measures  for  inferential  skills.  A  substantial  set  of  other  potential 
predictors,  based  on  theoretical  and  empirical  evidence,  was  also  included. 
The  hope  was  to  find  some  one  or  combination  of  these  variables  which 
would  reduce  the  chance  element  in  identifying  "good"  inferrers. 

The  results  of  this  effort  were  somewhat  disappointing  on  several 
grounds.  First,  although  a  number  of  statistically  significant  predictors 
of  inference  and  observation  skills  were  found,  none  accounted  for  very 
much  of  the  variance.  Sex  was  by  far  the  best  predictor,  and  it  accounted 
for  only  18%  of  the  variance  at  best.  Other  variables  appeared  several 
times,  but  accounted  for  much  less.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
previous  experience  in  the  insurance  business,  practicality  and  suspicious¬ 
ness  (as  measured  in  the  16PF),  intelligence  (normal  score  from  the  WAIS) , 
and  cognitive  complexity,  although  this  was  generally  in  the  "wrong" 
direction.  A  second,  related  factor  was  the  absence  of  predictor  variables 
which  were  universally  associated  with  all  criteria  variables,  again  with 
the  exception  of  sex.  Tliere  was  nothing  which  seemed  to  hold  all  of  the 
criteria  variables  together.  Although  sex  (or  specifically,  the  ability 
of  women  to  do  significantly  better  than  men  in  all  of  the  tasks  we  tested) 
could  serve  as  a  useful  predictor,  it  is  unclear  just  what  it  is  about 
being  female  that  gives  one  these  special  skills.  The  interaction  for 
which  we  tested  did  not  provide  any  startling  clues  in  this  area,  either. 
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The  third  ground  for  disappointment  was  the  failure  of  cognitive 

V 

complexity  to  play  a^siarge  role  in  the  prediction  of  relevant  skills.  In 
fact,  complexity  level  was  generally  negatively  related  to  observation 
and  inference  skills.  At  this  point  it  would  probably  be  idle  speculation 
to  pursue  the  potential  holes  in  the  theory  or  confoimding  factors  that 
were  interjected  into  the  research  methodology. 

One  thing  is  evident,  however.  If  anyone  expects  to  achieve  a  greater 
predictive  capability,  a  considerably  more  controlled  approach  will  be 
necessary.  This  study  and  others  before  it  have  taken  an  important  step 
forward  in  defining  many  of  the  relevant  variables  and  in  identifying  the 
problems  and  complexities  of  the  observation  and  inference  realms.  Hope¬ 
fully,  future  research  will  be  directed  at  better-defined  problem  areas 
and  more  experimentally-oriented  methodologies  will  be  used.  Specifically 
in  terms  of  the  results  of  this  study,  avenues  for  future  work  are  (1)  a 
breakdown  of  other  variables  associated  with  sex  which  help  predict  infer¬ 
ential  skills;  (2)  a  more  tightly-controlled  interpersonal  interaction 
phase  which  isolates  particular  aspects  of  the  inferring  process;  (3)  better 
defined  goals  which  are  tied  to  "real  world"  problems;  and  (4)  a  more 
careful  examination  of  the  PAS  system  and  cognitive  complexity  as  predictors 
in  whatever  direction,  of  inference  abilities. 
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APPENDICES 


APPENDIX  A- -TESTING  PROCEDURES 


SUMMARY 

This  Appendix  consists  of  a  detailed  presentation  of  the  procedures 
used  and  the  instructions  given  during  the  course  of  the  testing  for  this 
research.  Tlie  testing  was  conducted  in  three  phases.  Phase  I  included 
the  administration  of  (1)  a  cogi\itive  complexity  test;  (2)  a  behavior 
questionnaire;  (3)  Form  C  or  Form  D  of  the  16PF;  and,  for  approximately 
one-half  of  the  subjects,  (4)  the  Wexler  Adult  Intelligence  Scale. 

Phases  II  and  III  were  conducted  approximately  a  week  after  Phase  I. 

During  Phase  II,  the  subjects  viewed  a  24-minute  film  and  completed  a 
three-part  Film  Observation  Questionnaire.  Phase  III  consisted  of  a  small 
group  discussion,  followed  by  the  administration  of  a  series  of  physical 
description  and  behavior  questionnaires,  and  four  Adjective  Checklists. 

The  complete  instruments  are  presented  in  Appendices  B  through  I. 

PHASE  I— SCREENING  TEST 
Preliminary  Activities 

Each  subject  initially  received  a  manila  envelope  containing  a 
Consent  Form,  the  test  instruments  and  answer  sheets  necessary  for  Phase  I. 

The  envelope  also  contained  an  index  card  with  a  number  stamped  thereon, 
which  became  the  subject's  identification  number.  Each  instrument  and  answer 
sheet  in  the  Phase  I  testing  package  was  stamped  with  this  same  identification 
number,  and  the  subjects  were  instructed  to  either  save  the  card,  or  otherwise 
make  sure  that  they  remembered  their  identification  number  when  they  returned 
for  Phases  II  and  III  of  the  testing.  The  subjects'  names  and  identification 
numbers  were  never  associated,  and  at  no  time  did  the  experimenters  know 
a  subject's  ID  number. 
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The  testing  began  with  the  reading  of  the  project  description  and 
preliminary  instructions.  (See  Exhibit  1.)  The  subjects  were  asked  to 
sign  the  Consent  Form  (Exhibit  2)  included  in  their  packet  of  question¬ 
naire  materials,  and  to  indicate  the  times  they  would  be  available  to 
participate  in  Phases  II  and  III. 

Cognitive  Complexity  Test 

The  first  test  administered  in  Phase  I  was  a  cognitive  complexity 
test.  (See  Appendix  B.)  This  test  was  complete  in  approximately  20  minutes. 

16PF 

The  second  test  in  the  series  was  the  16PF.  Half  of  the  subjects 
received  test  materials  which  included  a  Form  C  questionnaire  and  answer 
sheet,  and  half  received  the  Form  D  questionnaire  and  answer  sheet. 

Completion  time  for  the  16PF  was  about  25  minutes. 

Behavior  Questionnaire 

The  third  component  of  Phase  I  testing  consisted  of  a  33-itein  "past 
behavior"  questionnaire,  and  a  13-itera  demographic  questionnaire,  both 
of  which  were  completed  in  30-40  minutes.  (These  instruments  are  presented 
in  Appendix  C.) 

Wexler  Adult  Intelligence  Scale  (WAIS) 

Approximately  half  the  subjects  (107)  were  administered  the  WAIS. 
Selection  of  the  subjects  was  accomplished  by  selecting  every  other  male/ 
female,  starting  from  the  front  of  the  testing  room,  and  then  reversing 
the  procedure  for  the  next  group  of  subjects,  i.e.,  every  other  male/female 
was  selected  starting  from  the  rear  of  the  testing  room.  This  pixjcess 
resulted  in  the  random  selection  of  approximately  one-half  of  the  male 
and  one-half  of  the  female  subjects.  The  subjects  who  were  not  selected 
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EXHIBIT  1 


THIS  RESEARCH  IS  A  TWO-PART  PROJECT  WHICH  IS  DESIGNED  TO  IDENTIFY  OBSERVATION 
AND  INFERENTIAL  ABILITIES  AND  TO  DETERMINE  IF  THERE  ARE  NATURAL  CORRELATES  OF  THOSE 
ABILITIES  AMONG  PERSONALITY  VARIABLES,  COGNITIVE  FUNCTIONING,  AND  PREVIOUS  EXPERIENCE. 

IN  THE  FIRST  PART  WE  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  DETERMINING  VARIOUS  ASPECTS  OF  YOUR 
BACKGROUND  AND  PERSONALITY.  THESE  ARE  NOT  TESTS  AND  WE  URGE  YOU  TO  ANSWER  ALL 
PARTS  FULLY  AND  HONESTLY.  IN  MOST  CASES  THERE  IS  NO  CORRECT  ANSWER,  OR  EVEN  A 
"BEST"  ANSWER.  IN  FACT,  THE  ONLY  PROPER  ANSWER  IS  WHAT  YOU  REALLY  FEEL.  IN  ORDER 
TO  PROTECT  THOSE  WHO  MAY  FEEL  THAT  THEIR  ANSWERS  ARE  SENSITIVE  WE  HAVE  DEVISED  A 
SYSTEM  TO  KEEP  ALL  RESPONSES  ANONYMOUS.  THIS  SYSTEM  INVOLVES  THE  USE  OF  AN 
IDENTIFICATION  NUMBER  WHICH  EACH  OF  YOU  WILL  BE  ASSIGNED  DURING  THIS  SESSION. 

THE  NUMBER  WILL  ACT  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  YOUR  NAME  AND  IT  ENSURES  ANONYMITY 
BECAUSE  NO  ONE  IS  ABLE  TO  CONNECT  YOUR  NUMBER  TO  YOUR  NAME  EXCEPT  YOU.  YOU  WILL 
FIND  A  CARD  STAMPED  WITH  YOUR  NUMBER  IN  THE  ENVELOPE  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE  MATERIALS. 

MAKE  SURE  YOU  HAVE  IT  WHEN  YOU  LEAVE  BEACUSE  IT  WILL  BE  NECESSARY  FOR  PARTICIPATION 
IN  PART  TWO  OF  THE  PROJECT.  IN  FACT,  THOSE  WITHOUT  NUMBERS  (I.E.,  IF  YOU  LOSE 
YOUR  NUMBER)  WILL  NOT  BE  ALLOWED  TO  TAKE  PART  IN  THE  SECOND,  MORE  LUCRATIVE 
PHASE  OF  OUR  RESEARCH, 

PART  2  INVOLVES  EXAMINATION  OF  YOUR  SKILLS  OF  OBSERVATION  AND  INFERENCE. 

YOU  WILL  SEE  A  FILM  AND  ANSWER  A  QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  THE  PEOPLE  IN  THE  FILM,  AND  YOU 
WILL  TAKE  PART  IN  A  SMALL  GROUP  DISCUSSION  AND  ANSWER  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THAT.  IT 
WILL  TAKE  ABOUT  2-1/2  HOURS  AND  WE  WILL  ASK  YOU  FOR  AVAILABILITY  TIMES  DURING  THIS 
SESSION.  WE  WILL  NOTIFY  YOU  BY  PHONE  OF  THE  FINAL  MEETING  TIME  AND  PLACE. 

NOW  THAT  WE  ARE  ON  THAT  SUBJECT,  YOU  WILL  BE  PAID  AT  THE  END  OF  PART  2.  THOSE 

WHO  PARTICIPATE  IN  BOTH  PARTS  WILL  RECEIVE  $13.  A  FEW  OF  YOU,  WE  DO  NOT  KNOW  WHO 

AT  THIS  TIME,  WILL  TAKE  PART  ONLY  IN  PART  1.  YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  $5  F'^R  YOUR 

PARTICIPATION.  WE  ARE  PAYING  MORE  FOR  THE  SECOND  PART  BECAUSE  IT  IS  SLIGHTLY 

LONGER  AND  BECAUSE  WE  WANT  TO  INSURE  THAT  YOU  WILL  RETURN.  IT  IS  IMPERATIVE 
THAT  THOSE  WHO  ARE  CONTACTED  COME  BACK  TO  COMPLETE  THE  PROJECT.  IF  YOU  DO  NOT 
THINK  YOU  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  DO  THAT  PLEASE  STOP  MON.  INCIDENTLY,  THE  BASIS  FOR 
SELECTION  OF  PARTICIPANTS  FOR  PART  2  HAS  NOTHING  TO  DO  WITH  YOUR  TEST  RESULTS. 

IT  WILL  BE  A  MATTER  OF  SCHEDULING,  SINCE  WE  MUST  HAVE  FOUR-PERSON  GROUPS  FOR 
THAT  PHASE.  THOSE  WHO  DO  NOT  PARTICIPATE  IN  PART  2  WILL  BE  THOSE  WHOSE  OWN 
SCHEDULE  DOES  NOT  FIT  WITH  AT  LEAST  THREE  OTHER  PARTICIPANTS. 


ANY  QUESTIONS? 


THERE  WILL  BE  A  COMPLETE  DEBRIEFING  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  PROJECT.  YOU  WILL 
BE  NOTIFIED  OF  TIME  AND  PLACE  WHEN  YOU  COME  FOR  PART  2. 

LET'S  BEGIN.  FIRST,  TAKE  THE  SHEET  ENTITLED  "CONSENT  FORM"  FROM  THE  TOP 
OF  YOUR  PACKAGE  OF  QUESTIONNAIRES.  READ  IT  AND  SIGN  IT.  THE  INFORMATION  AT 
THE  BOTTOM  WILL  ENABLE  US  TO  RECONTACT  YOU,  AND  IS  NEVER  ASSOCIATED  WITH  YOUR 
I.D.  NUMBER. 


(Let  everyone  do  this) 

NOW,  TURN  THIS  SHEET  OVER  AND  FILL  IN  THE  TIMES  THAT  YOU  WOULD  BE 
AVAILABLE,  NEXT  WEEK,  TO  TAKE  PART  IN  A  GROUP  DISCUSSION. 

(Give  them  times  for  which  groups  may  be 
scheduled.  Ask  them  to  give  a  1st,  2nd 
and  3rd  preference,  etc.) 

(Collect  sheets  and  begin  testing.) 
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Exhibit  2 


Consent  Form 

I  have  been  informed  (1)  that  the  Observation-Inference  Study  is  a 
research  project,  conducted  by  the  Human  Resources  Research  Organization 
(a  non-profit  research  organization),  which  attemnts  tc  determine 

f 

differences  in  observational  and  inferential  techniques;  (2)  that  the 
Screening  Questionnaire  is  a  part  of  that  studv;  (S)  that  as  a 
participant  in  the  study  I  will  be  resnonding  ':o  t!ic  5'creening 
Questionnaire;  (4)  that  in  responding  to  the  questionnaire  1  will 
be  answering  some  questions  which  mav  be  nersonal,  but  that  there  is 
no  risk  of  disclosure  of  my  individual  responses  because  all  of  my 
responses  are  anonymous;  (S)  that  I  will  receive  five  dollars  ($r'.no) 
for  completing  my  participation  in  the  Screening  Ouestionnaire  phase 
of  the  study;  (6)  that  there  is  a  second  phase  of  the  studv  in  which  I 
may  be  asked  to  participate  and  for  which  I  would  receive  an  additional 
eight  dollar  ($8,00)  payment  (full  details  of  the  second  phase  would 
be  presented  prior  to  actual  participation);  (7)  that  anv  of  mv 
questions  concerning  the  procedures  followed  in  that  nart  the  studv 
in  which  I  am  a  participant  will  be  fully  answered;  and  (8)  that  I  may 
discontinue  my  participation  in  the  study  at  any  Having  been 

thus  informed  in  those  matters,  I  affirm  that  I  am  voluntarily  responding 
to  this  questionnaire  and  willingly  participating,  in  this  studv. 

/  / _  _ 

DATE  SIGNATllRr. 

STREET  ADDRESS 

__ 

PHONE  NUMBER 

SEX 
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to  be  administered  the  WAIS  were  then  dismissed.  Trained  WAIS  adminis¬ 
trators  then  conducted  this  phase  of  the  testing,  which  required  from 
50  to  60  minutes. 

Assignment  to  Groups  . 

After  the  first  week  of  testing  (Phase  I)  was  completed,  the  subjects' 
names  were  randomly  divided  into  groups  of  four.  The  only  restrictions 
placed  upon  this  random  division  were  that  the  groups  be  composed  of  all 
male  or  all  female  members,  and  that  all  of  the  members  of  the  group  be 
available  at  the  same  time.  (At  the  beginning  of  the  Phase  I  testing 
each  subject  had  been  asked  to  indicate  when  he/she  would  be  available. 

See  page  2,  paragraph  3  of  Exhibit  1.) 

Subjects  were  then  contacted  by  telephone  (names  and  telephone  numbers 
were  obtained  from  the  Consent  Forms)  to  inform  them  of  the  time  they 
should  return  for  the  group  discussion.  In  some  cases,  subjects  were 
in  fact  not  available  at  the  times  they  had  indicated  they  would  be,  so 
that  some  reassignment  of  individuals  was  necessary  as  the  scheduling 
proceeded. 

PHASE  II— FILM  OBSERVATION 
Preliminary  Activities 

During  Phase  II,  groups  of  4  to  16  subjects  viewed  a  24-minute  film, 
and  subsequently  completed  a  three-part  questionnaire  about  their  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  film.  (See  Appendix  L  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  film  that 

★ 

was  used  in  this  phase  of  the  research.) 

Before  the  film  was  run,  subjects  received  the  following  instruction: 

•k 

The  subjects  who  saw  the  film  together  consisted  of  1  to  4  of  the 
pre-arranged  discussion  groups  necessary  for  Phase  III,  but  the 
subjects  did  not  know  who  the  other  members  of  their  group  were. 
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"In  watching  this  film  you  will  be  focusing  on  two  people-- 
Bob  and  Mary  Jane.  You  should  notice  everything  you  can  about 
them.  Upon  conclusion  of  the  film  you  will  be  asked  questions 
about  both  of  these  subjects  concerning  both  physical  character¬ 
istics  and  behavior." 

In  addition.  Bob  and  Mary  Jane  were  identified  by  the  testing  monitor  when 
they  first  appeared  on  the  screen. 

Film  Questionnaire  Administration 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  film,  the  testing  monitor  distributed  the 
three-part  Film  Questionnaire.  (See  Appendices  D,  F,  and  F.)  The  three 
parts  of  the  questionnaire  were  so  arranged  that  all  of  the  subjects  would 
complete  the  "film  observation"  section  first.  The  second  and  third 
sections  ("Bob"  inference  and  "Mary  Jane"  inference)  were  randomly  alter¬ 
nated  so  that  half  of  the  subjects  would  complete  the  "Bob"  questionnaire 
before  the  "Mary  Jane"  questionnaire,  and  the  other  half  would  complete  the 
"Mary  Jane"  questionnaire  first.  Completion  time  for  this  phase  of  the 
testing  was  approximately  one  hour,  including  the  film  viewing. 

PHASE  III--GROUP  DISCUSSIONS 
Preliminary  Activities 

Immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  Phase  II  testing,  the  subjects 
were  divided  into  the  pre-determined  gi'oups  of  four.  Each  gi*oup  was 
assigned  a  discussion  monitor  (i.e.,  a  graduate  student  whom  the  subjects 
did  not  know),  who  took  the  group  to  a  small,  plain  room  containing  four 
chairs.  A  small  card  was  lying  face-down  on  each  chair.  After  the 
students  had  seated  themselves,  the  cards  were  turned  over  to  reveal  the 
designation  "A",  "B",  "C"  or  "D." 
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Instructions 


The  discu';''ion  monitor  distributed  instruction  cards  to  each  member 
of  the  group,  according  to  thair  letter  designations.  Exhibit  3  shows  the 
instructions  given  to  each  subject  designated  "A."  Exhibit  4  shows  the 
instructions  given  to  individuals  "B,"  "C,"  and  "D.’’  Subjects  were  asked 
to  read  the  instructions  silently  while  the  discussion  monitor  read  them 
aloud.  The  monitors  ilid  not  read  the  third  paragraph  of  the  instructions 
given  to  the  "A"  individuals,  which  directed  the  "A's"  to  focus  parti¬ 
cularly  upon  the  "B*s,"  The  instiniction  cards  were  then  collected. 

The  subjects  were  then  asked  to  take  ten  minutes  to  select  a  topic 
for  subsequent  discussion  within  the  group.  They  were  told  to  choose  an 
issue  upon  which  they  could  disagree,  and  were  given  some  suggestions, 
e.g.,  politics,  drugs,  abortion,  etc.  The  monitor  then  left  the  room  for 
ten  minutes,  and  upon  his/her  return,  the  discussion  of  the  selected 
topic  proceeded. 

Discussion  continued  for  45-.'>0  minutes,  at  which  time  the  subjects 
were  told  that  it  was  time  to  stop,  and  the  Phase  III  questionnaires 
were  distributed. 

Tile  function  of  the  monitor  within  the  group  is  set  forth  in 
Exhibit  5. 

Discussion  Group  Observation  Questionnaires 

Tiie  first  .-■ection  of  the  Phase  III  testing  consisted  of  four  Physical 
Description  Questionnaires.  (This  instrument  is  presented  in  its  entirety 
in  Appendix  G.)  The  subjects  were  asked  to  turn  their  chairs  away  from  the 
other  group  members  so  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  see  any  other  indivi¬ 
dual  while  completing  these  first  four  questionnaires.  The  discussion 
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leader  was  present  to  ensure  that  these  directions  were  followed.  Subjects 
then  completed  one  questionnaire  describing  their  own  physical  appearance, 
and  one  questionnaire  describing  each  other  member  of  the  group.  Thus, 
the  subject  designated  "A"  in  the  group  completed  one  questionnaire 
describing  himself/herself,  and  one  questionnaire  describing  group 
members  "B,"  "C,"  and  "D." 

Discussion  Group  Inference  Questionnaires 

Tlie  second  section  of  the  Phase  III  testing  was  composed  of  three 
"Discussion  Questionnaires."  (See  Appendix  H.)  The  subjects  were  directed 
to  return  their  chairs  to  the  original  positions  facing  the  other  group 
members.  The  subjects  then  completed  one  "Discussion  Questionnaire"  for 
each  of  the  other  group  members.  For  example,  the  subject  designated 
"A"  in  the  group  received  questionnaires  which  asked  him/her  to  make 
inferences  about  the  past  behavior  of  subjects  "B,"  "C,"  and  "D,"  The 
letter  designations  of  the  other  subjects  had  been  filled  in  beforehand 
for  question  1,  so  that  the  question  read,  "Did  B/C/D  vote  in  the  last 
election?" 

Adjective  Checklists 

During  the  third  and  final  part  of  the  Phase  III  testing,  the  subjects 
were  directed  to  complete  four  Adjective  Checklists.  (The  checklists  are 
presented  in  Appendix  I.)  Subjects  first  completed  a  checklist  describing 
themselves,  and  then  completed  three  other  checklists  in  which  they  were 
asked  to  infer  how  each  of  the  other  group  members  would  fill  out  the 
checklist  describing  themselves,  i.e.,  the  subject  designated  "A"  completed 
one  checklist  describing  himself/herself  and  one  checklist  for  each  of 
the  subjects  "3,"  "C,"  and  "D." 
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Subjects  generally  required  from  45  to  60  minutes  to  complete  all 
three  sections  of  the  Phase  III  testing. 

COMPENSATION  AND  DEBRIEFING 

When  the  subjects  had  completed  all  of  the  questionnaires  associated 
with  the  Phase  III  testing,  they  were  paid  $13  (by  check)  and  dismissed. 
Subjects  who,  through  scheduling  or  other  difficulties,  had  participated 
in  Phase  I  of  the  testing  but  had  not  returned  for  Phases  11  and  III, 
received  checks  for  $5  by  mail . 

A  debriefing  was  conducted  on  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  the 
Phase  II  and  III  testing.  All  subjects  had  been  informed  of  the  time 
and  place,  and  told  that  attendance  w.as  voluntary. 
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Exhibit  5 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION  LEADERS 

1.  Leaders  are  there  to  help  discussion  along.  They  are  not  to  express 
their  own  opinions.  Tliey  may  raise  questions  about  particular  aspects  of 
the  issue  that  they  feel  are  not  being  discussed  or  which  they  feel  would 
enliven  the  group's  discussion,  but  they  should  not  be  drawn  into  the 
debate . 

2.  Leaders  should  try  to  get  all  group  members  to  participate.  Thus,  if 
a  subject  has  been  quiet  for  a  long  period,  the  leader  might  say  something 
like,  "What  do  you  think  about  that,  Johnny?"  or  "Any  other  ideas,  Suzy?" 
etc.  As  a  group  leader  your  objectives  are  to  keep  the  discussion  moving, 
get  all  Subjects  to  participate,  and  not  to  become  the  focal  point  of 

the  discussion.  Tlie  ideal  situation  would  be  to  make  your  introduction 
and  not  have  to  say  anything  before  "It's  time  to  stop." 

3.  Some  groups  may  find  no  issue  upon  which  they  disagree.  Your  function 
will  be  expanvied  in  these  cases.  It  will  become  your  job  to  probe  across 
a  number  of  different  subject  areas  and  within  areas  to  find  out  how  each 
subject  feels  about  the  issue.  Gently  promote  disagreement.  Remember, 
the  purpose  of  the  group  discussions  is  to  get  the  group  members  to  know 
each  other  a  little  better  so  that  they  can  make  valid  observations  and 
inferences  at  the  end  of  the  sessions.  You  must  keep  th'.m  talking. 


Exhibit  3 


YOU  ARE  SEATED  IN  POSITION  "A" 

In  this  part  of  the  experiment,  we  will  have  a  group  discussion 
about  a  subject  of  mutual  interest  to  you.  At  the  end  of  this  discussion, 
you  will  be  asked  about  your  observations  of  people  during  the  discussion. 

You  will  be  answering  cpiestions  about  all  of  the  people  in  the  group. 

You  have  been  selected  to  make  special  observations.  You  should 
focus  your  attention  to  the  person  to  your  immediate  left  (position  ^) . 

Do  not  show  this  card  to  anyone  or  indicate  that  you  have  this  special 
assignmen" . 


YOU  ARE  SEATED  IN  POSITION  "B”  ("C,"  "D") 

In  this  part  of  the  experiment,  we  will  have  a  group  discussion 
about  a  subject  of  mutual  interest  to  vou.  At  the  end  of  this  discussion, 
you  will  be  asked  about  your  observations  of  people  during  the  discussion. 
You  will  be  answering  qxiostions  about  all  of  the  people  in  the  group. 
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The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  determine  how  individuals 
view  other  people.  In  order  to  do  this  we  are  asking  you  to  describe 
the  various  attributes  and- qualities  of  neonle  in  the  followinp  question¬ 
naire.  We  are  interested  in  finding  out  what  asnccts  of  other  people, 
in  general,  you  think  are  important  when  you  are  tryinc:  to  understand 
or  evaluate  them. 

Remove  that  stack  o:^  cards  from  the  envelope.  ^  each  card 
separately  write  one  of  the  characteristics  (a  word  or  nhrase)  that  is 
important  to  you  in  your  description  or  evaluation  Cor  understanding) 
of  people.  You  can  put  down  whatever  comes  to  vour  mind,  since  there 
is  no  one  list  of  characteristics  that  can  be  considered  as  either 
"correct"  or  "incorrect".  Every  one  of  us  sees  things  in  a  slightly 
different  way.  You  should  include  both  positive  and  negative 
characteristics . 

You  may  have  too  many  or  too  few  cards,  but  this  shouldn't  bother 
you.  Put  down  as  many  characteristics  as  you  feel  are  necessary  to 
understand  people  adequately.  Work  rapidly.  You  will  have  approximately 
10  minutes  to  complete  this  part  of  the  questionnaire.  If  you  need  more 
cards  raise  your  hand.  Do  not  stop  simply  because  you  have  run  out  of 
cards . 

AS  AN  EXAMPLE,  if  you  were  evaluating  "cars",  you  might  list: 

A  -  big;  B  -  bright;  C  -  shinv;  D  -  fast;  F  -  safe;  ^  -  steel;  ^  - 
expensive;  H  -  square;  I  -  comfortable;  J  -  automatic;  K  -  transportation 
L  -  good  pickup;  M  -  Ralph  Nader;  N  -  pollution;  0  -  compact;  P  -  sleek. 


DO  NOT  TO  (W  TO  THE  NEXT  PAHF . 
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Lay  out  in  front  of  you  all  the  cards  you  used  for  listing  the 
characteristics.  Look  them  over  carefully  and  notice  whether  they  fall 
into  some  broad  natural  groups.  If  they  do,  arrange  them  into  such  groups. 


Do  so  now. 


Continuing  our  example:  The  attributes  listed  on  the  previous  page 
may  be  divided  into:  (1)  How  the  car  looks  (A,  B,  C  and  H) ;  (2)  How  the 
car  operates  (D,  I,  J,  E) ;  and  (3)  The  function  of  the  car  (K) . 


Stop  when  you  have  finished  this  operation. 


DO  NOT  CONTINUE  UNTIL  INSTRUCTED  TO  DO  SO. 


Ill 


Now  look  at  your  groups  one  by  one  and  see  whether  these  can't  be 
broken  down  into  subgroups.  If  they  can,  separate  the  cards  accordingly. 
It  is  also  possible  that  these  subgroups  can  be  broken  down  further,  and 
so  on . 


When  you  have  arranged  all  cards  into  groups  and  subgroups,  list 
your  groupings  on  the  sheet  provided  as  if  they  were  points  and  subpoints 
of  an  outline.  First,  give  names  or  titles  to  your  groups  and  subgroups. 
Then  in  the  right-hand  column  list  the  letters  of  all  the  characteristics 
that  belong  in  the  respective  group  or  subgroun.  Letters  may  be  used  in 
wore  than  one  group  or  subgroup  if  vou  feel  the  attribute  has  more  than 
one  aspect.  If  you  have  any  questions  please  ask  now. 

FOR  EXAKtPLE: 


1. 

Appearance 

A. 

Color  -- 

B 

5 

C 

B. 

Size  -- 

A 

e- 

0 

C. 

Shape  -- 

H 

P 

2. 

Operation 

A. 

Speed  -- 

D 

L 

B. 

Ride  -- 

E 

f, 

I 

etc. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  aspects  of  cars  that  could  have 
been  described  and  many  different  grouns  into  which  they  could  h.ave  been 
divided. 


DO  NOT  r.0  ON  TO  NEXT  PAGE  UNTIL  TOLD  TO  00  SO. 


IV.  niillAVlOR  ni)i;S'riON'NAlKi; 


INSTRUCTIONS:  Answer  .ill  questions.  Keen  In  mind  that  vnur  responses  are 
anonymous,  so  answer  questions  as  honest Iv  ns  nossible, 


1.  Were  you  eligible  to  vote  in  the  last  pcporal  election  (1074)? 

YES  Nn  nON'T  KNOW 

■  ■■  ■  “■  f  — — — 

2.  Did  you  vote  in  that  election? 

YES  _  NO  _ 

3.  Indicate  with  a  checkmark  those  nolitical  activities  ''ou  h.ave  participated 
in  within  the  past  three  years  (hack  to  the  1072  ;'v.'t'0’‘al  election 
campaigns) . 

a.  _ Talked  with  friends  .ib'.'ut  the  electinn/.i  ssues . 

b.  Tried  to  persuade  others  to  vote  for  a  i-articiilar  candidate. 

c.  _ Talked  to  or  written  Congressman  or  other  ntiMic  official  to 

let  them  know  what  vou  would  like  them  to  do  on  a  public  issue. 

d-  Contributed  money  to  a  political  p.arty. 

0.  _ Contrilnjted  money  to  a  particular  c.indi'Jntc . 

f.  _ Did  canvassing  or  other  nuMic  eampaif'n'ne. 

g.  _ Worked  as  a  volunteer  at  a  clcric.nl  nr  .idmiriistrativc  job  on 

on  a  political  camraiun. 

h.  _ Ran  for  office.  Which  office? _ 

4.  Are  you  now  or  have  vou  ever  been  a  membt'r  ot'  .'iny  <'n i i t ic."*! Iv  active  group 

other  than  the  two  maior  political  p.nrties  (e.”..,  SOS,  N.AACP, 

ACLU,  ADA,  KKK,  etc.)? 

_ Yes ,  current  1 v , 

4a.  Which  group (s)? 


_Yes,  but  no  longer. 

Which  group (s)? 

IVhcn?  _ 

years  n"r\ 

No,  never. 
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5.  Which  major  political  party  arc  you  affiliated  wiih? 

_  American  Independent 

_  Democratic 

_  Republican 


6.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  military  service? 

YES  _  NO  __ 

6a.  If  YES,  which  branch? 

_ Army 

_ Navy 

_  Coast  Guard 

_  Marine  Corps 

Air  Force 


6b.  When?  From _  to  _ _ 

month/year  month/year 


7.  Are  you  a  meraber  of  a  veteran’s  organization? 
YES  NO 


7a.  If  YES,  which? 


8.  Have  you  ever  taken  any  action  to  avoid  being  dralted  into  the  military  service 


YES 


NO 


8a.  If  YES,  what  action? 


9.  Are  you  a  member  of  any  fraternal  organizaLlon(s)?  (If  in  college,  frater¬ 
nities;  if  out  of  college,  other  groups  like  K  of  C,  Shriners,  etc.) 

YES  _  NO _ 

9a.  If  YES,  which? _ _ 


10.  Do  you  own  a  handgun? 


11.  Have  you  ever  taken  barbiturates  or  amphetamines  lor  other  than  medical 
reasons? 

_ Every  day  _ Once  or  twice  in  my  life 

_ About  once  a  week  _ Never 

_  About  once  a  month 


12.  Have  you  ever  used  narcotics  (heroin,  etc.)  for  other  than  medical 
reasons? 

_ Every  dav  _ Once  oi'  twice  in  my  li<^e 

_ About  once  a  week  _ Never 

_  About  once  a  month 

13.  Have  you  ever  participated  in  a  political  demonstration,  rally,  march, 
or  sit-in  not  associated  with  repular  political  nartv  activity? 

YES  _  NO _ 

14.  Have  you  ever  committed  an  act  of  civil  disoHeir’e’iCc*’' 

YES  NO 


IS. 


IVhich  3  of  the  11  values  listed  below  arc  mest  imoortfint  to  you? 
(List  Tn  order  of  preference.  Use  letters) 


16. 


Which  ^  of  the  11  values  listed  below  are  least  ii  •lertaiit  tn  you? 
(List  least  important  first.  I'se  letters) 


A.  A  good  income 

B.  Good  interpersonal  relationships 

C.  A  chance  to  contribute  to 
my  community  and  society 

D.  Secure  employment 

E.  Equality 

F.  Personal  safety 


C.  Freeile")  of  choice  or  expression 
II.  Creative  experience 
T.  Relationships  with  close  friends 
d.  AJvepture 
Iv  I'amil'’ 
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17.  Is  there  some  other  value  that  is  more  important  than  any  of  those 
in  the  list  (Question  15)? 


17a.  If  YES,  what  is  it? _ 

18.  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  life  or  would  you  like  to  embark  in  some 
major  new  direction? 

_  Very  satisfied  with  current  course. 

_  Generally  satisfied,  but  would  like  some  changes. 

_  Generally  dissatisfied,  would  like  some  major  changes. 

_  Totally  dissatisfied,  would  like  a  clean  slate  and  a  total 

new  start . 


19.  How  many  different  jobs  have  you  held  during  the  nast  2  years? 

_ One 

_ Two 

_  Three 

_ Four 

_  Five  or  more 

20.  Have  you  ever  been  fired  or  asked  to  resign  from  a  job? 


Once 

Twice 

Three  times 

More  than  three  times 


21.  Have  you  been  involved  in  a  fist  or  shouting  fight  during: 


_ The  last  month  Four  nr  more  years  ago 

_ The  last  year  Never 

_  The  last  three  years 

22.  In  the  past  I  have  lied: 

_  In  the  most  important  circumstances 

_  In  unimportant  matters 

_ To  save  someone's  feelings 

_  Never 

23.  I  have  cheated  on  exams 

_  When  I  was  really  unprepared 

_ When  I  thought  I  would  fail  if  I  didn't 

_ On  unimportant  quizzes 

_  If  the  opportunity  accidentally  presented  itself 

Never 


24.  Were  you  ever  arrested? 


25. 


26. 


27. 


Yes,  once. 

Yes,  more  than  once. 
No,  never. 


How  often  do  you  attend  church? 

_ Every  week.  _ A  couple  of  times  a  year. 

_ About  1-3  times  a  month.  _ Never. 

_  Every  few  months . 


Did 

you  ever  run  away  from  home? 

_  Yes ,  once. 

_  Yes,  twice. 

__Yes,  three  or  more  times. 

— 

_  No,  never. 

Check  each  of  the  following  things  you  have  done 
you  were  16) : 

in  the  past  (since 

a. 

Hitch-hiked  across  the  country. 

b. 

Traveled  unaccompanied  (without  parents 

or  guardian  and 

c. 

not  on  a  guided  tour)  through  Eurone. 
Spent  some  time  (more  than  a  few  days) 

in  a  commune. 

d. 

Shoplifted  for  fun  or  excitement. 

e. 

Raced  your  car. 

f. 

Hunted. 

g> 

Flown  an  airplane  or  parachuted  or  skydived  or  deep  sea  dived. 

Do  you  gamble  (horse  races,  football  games,  state  lottery,  cards,  etc.)? 

_  Every  day. 

_ Several  times  a  week. 

_  A  few  times  a  month. 

_  A  few  times  a  year. 

_ Once  a  year  or  less. 

Never. 
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29.  Do  you  drink  alcoholic  beverages? 

_  Every  day. 

_  Several  times  a  week. 

_  \  few  times  a  month. 

_  A  few  times  a  year. 

_  Never. 

30.  Would  you  rather  live  than  anything  else? 

Yes  No 


31.  Do  you  have  a  "creative"  hobby  or  vocation,  e.g.,  nainting, 
sculpture,  ballet,  writing  short  stories,  etc.? 

Yes  If  yes,  which? 

_ No 

32.  Are  you  very  concerned  about  your  physical  safety? 

Yes  No 


33.  Have  you  ever  seriously  contemplated  or  attempted  suicide? 
Yes  No 


33a,  If  YES,  how  long  ago?  _ years 


DEMOGRAPHIC  QUESTIONNAIRE 


V 


1.  How  do  you  describe  yourself? 

_  American  Indian 

_  Black  or  Afro-American  or  Negro 

_  Mexican  American  or  Chlcano 

_  Puerto  Rican 

_  Other  Latin  American  origin 

_  Oriental  or  Aslan  American 

_  White  or  Caucasian 

Other 


2.  Row  many  brothers  and  sisters  do  you  have? 

_ 1 

_ 2 

_  3 

_  4 

5  or  more 


3.  What  Is  the  highest  level  of  school  you  have  completed? 

_______  Did  not  graduate  from  high  school 

_  High  school  graduate 

_  completed  business  or  trade  school 

_  some  college 

_  Associate  degree  (2  year  college) 

_  b.A.  or  B.S, 

_  Some  graduate  achool 

_ M.A.  or  M,S, 

_  Law  degree 

_  PhD,  M.D.,  E.D. 


4.  What  religion  were  you  brought  up  In? 

_  Protestant 

_  Roman  Catholic 

_  Other  Christian 

_  Jewish 

_ Other  (e.g..  Eastern  religions) 

None 


5.  How  old  are  you? 


6.  What  Is  your  sex?  _  Female 


Male 
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7.  What  is  [yourl  [the]  approximate  income  before  taxes  [of  your  parents 
(or  guardian)]?  Include  taxable  and  non-taxable  income  from  all  sources. 

_ Less  than  $3,000  a  year  (about  $60  a  week  or  less) 

_ Between  $3,000  and  $5,999  a  year  (from  $60  to  $119  a  week) 

_ Between  $6,000  and  $7,499  a  year  (from  $120  to  $149  a  week) 

_ Between  $7,500  and  $8,999  a  year  ‘(from  $150  to  $179  a  week) 

_ Between  $9,000  and  $10,4999  a  year  (from  $180  to  $209  a  week) 

_ Between  $10,500  ans  $11,999  a  year  (from  $210  to  $239  a  week) 

_ Between  $12,000  and  $13,499  a  year  (from  $240  to  $269  a  week) 

_ ^Between  $13,500  and  $18,000  a  year  (from  $300  to  $359  a  week) 

_ Over  $18,000  a  year  (about  $360  a  week  or  more) 

_ have  no  idea. 

8.  Which  best  describes  the  location  of  the  nlaco  in  which  you  live? 

_ ^^n  a  rural  or  farming  community 

_ Jn  a  small  city  or  town  of  fewer  than  50,ono  neople  that  is  not 

a  suburb  of  a  larger  place 

_ ^In  a  medium-sized  city (50, 000-100, 000) people) 

_ In  a  suburb  of  a  medium-sized  city 

_ ^In  a  large  city  (100,000-500,000  people) 

_ ^In  a  suburb  of  a  large  city 

_ ^In  a  very  large  city  (over  500,000  people) 

_ ^In  a  suburb  of  a  very  large  city 

9.  What  were  your  grades  in  school  (ig  highest  completed  is  high  school, 
use  high  school  grades;  if  you  attended  college,  use  college  grades- 
undergraduate.)? 

_ Mostly  A's 

_  Mostly  A's  and  B's 

_ Jlostly  B's  and  C's 

_ Mostly  C's  and  P's 

_ Mostly  D's  and  below 

10.  How  much  money  do  you  have  in  the  bank? 

_ None 

_ less  than  $500 

_ between  $500  and  $2500 

_ Jjetween  $2500  and  $10,00n 

_ more  than  $10,000 

11.  If  you  have  a  life  insurance  policy,  what  is  the  face  value  of  the 
policy? 

$ 


9a.  What  was  your  GPA? 

_ on  a _ point  system 


don't  have  a  life  insurance  policy 


12.  What  is  your  occupation  (if  full-time  student,  nut  student;  if 
part-time  student  put  student  and  job;  if  full-time  employment 
be  precise  about  your  job)? 


12a.  If  fully  emnloyed,  how  long  have  you  held  this  job? 
_ yrs. 

13.  What  is  your  marital  status? 

_ Married 

_ Divorced 

_ Widow/widower 

_ Separated 

_ Single  (never  married) 


APPENDIX  D— FILM  OBSERVATION  TEST 


FILM  ( 1  Ub  i>  1  i  UPJ  iN  A I  Kiz 


Ar.swor  all  of  the  following  questions  about  the  film  tl\at  you  have  seen. 
Please  indicate  how  sure  you  arc  thac  your  answer  is  correct  by  marking  the 
appropriate  right  hand  coluirn. 


How  confident  are  you  that 
your  answer  is  correct? 

Very  fairiy 
Confident  Confident  Guessing 


1.  Did  Mary  Jane  ever  \;ear  a  dress  in  the  film? 
Yes  f  No 


2.  How  many  different  outfits  did  Mary  Jane 
wear? 

_ One 

■ _ Two 

_  Three 

Four 


3.  How  many  different  outfits  did  Bob  wear? 

_ One 

_ Two 

_  Three 

Four 


4.  Did  either  person  wear  glasses? 

Mary  Jane 

_ Bob 

_ Both 

_  Neither 

it 

5.  Did  either  smoke? 

_  Mary  Jane 

_  Bob 

_ 3  Both 

Neither 


6.  In  the  first  part  of  the  film  Mary  Jane  wore: 

lorig  e a vr it’ 

A  s'.’in)  po;'M'a!;t 
~  A  pearl  necklace 

_  No  jewelry 

None  of  the  above 


*Starred  items  indicate  those  used  in  the  final  determination  of  scale 


scores. 


flow  confident  are  you  that 
youv  answer  is  correct? 

Very  Fairly 

Cor  Con  jiclont  Cuss  sin;; 

* 

7.  Mary  Jane  always  wore  a  sweater  or  blouse 
and  slacks. 

True  _  False _  _  _ 

8.  Mary  Jajie  wore  her  hair: 

_ Up 

_  Down  over  her  shoulders 

_ In  a  ponytail  _  _  _ 


9.  Bob  had; 


_  Long  hair 

_  Curly  hair 

_  Short  hair 

★ 

10.  Did  Bob  or  Mary  Jane  eat  or  drink  anything? 

_ Bob  ate  somctliing 

_  Bob  drank  something 

_  Mary  Jane  ate  something 

_____  Mary  Jane  drank  something 
_ Neither  ate  or  drink  ai'vthing 

★ 

11.  In  one  scene  Deb  was  sitting  on  tijfc  couch. 

I 

Truo  _  False _ ^ 

12.  IVhat  kind  of  ’’monster"  did  Mary  Jajio 

want  to  be?  I 


Sea  nymph 

_ Troll 

_  Escape  artist 

_  Forester 

13.  Did  Mary  Jane  ever  cry? 


_  Never 

_ Once 

_ IV' ice 

_  Three  times 

14,  Did  Bob  over  cry? 

_  Never 

_  Once 

_  Twice 

Three  times 

15.  I'/ho  told  Bob  he  was  cra?.y  to  be  on  the  show? 


llis  wife 
liis  boss 


A  person  close  to  h;:; 

A  person  he  har'd  I  y  i-new 


^!ow  confident  ai'O  you  that 
voar  answer  is  correct? 


I. 


Who  "won  again?" 

_  Bob  said  Mary  Jane  did. 

_  Mary  Jane  said  Bob  did. 

_  Bob  said  the  therapist  did. 

_ Mary  Jane  said  the  therapist  did. 

Who  sat  just  to  Bob's  right  (your  left)? 


_ I'lary  Jane 

_  Therapist 

_ Jim 

_  Assistant  Therapist 

How  many  people  were  in  the  group 
(in  each  scene)? 


Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 


What  was  the  thornplst's  name? 


:  1 


_  Sam  Everett 

'  _  Bob  Everett 

_ Everett  ShosCrom 

_  Jim  Shore 

What  was  ''Bob's  secret?" 


He  was  a  manipulator 
He  was  a  transvestite 
He  was  afraid  of  women 
He  was  afraid  of  men 


How  many  therapists  were  there? 

_ One 

_  Two 

_  Three 

Four 


Very  l-n.irly 

Confident  Confident  Guessing 


i’l'n-it  .’.a,;  tlie  thing  Bob  ..rxd  Mary  jono  wo'o, 
trying  to  avoid? 

_  The  therapist 

_  Theinsclvos 

Contact  with  others 
Fear 


How  confident  are  you  that 
your  answer  is  'correct? 


VOi.y  I-'airly 

Con fidcnt  Confident  Guessing 


* 

23.  hTao  was  Bob's  "bigy,cst  sucker?" 

_ The  therapist 

_  Mary  Jane 

_  Himself 

_  His  wife 

* 

24.  Who  did  Mary  Jane  need  a  part  of? 

_  The  therapist 

_ Bob 

_  The  assistant  therapist 

_  Bob  and  the  therapist 

_  The  therapist  and  the  assistant 

therapist 

* 

25.  Who  did  Bob  want  to  make  a  speech? 

_  Mary  Jane 

_  The  therapist 

f _ The  assistant  therapist 

26.  '.'rno  did  Bob  fail? 

_  Mary  Jane 

_ The  therapist 

_ The  assisLant  tliorapist 


j 

j 

> 

I 

% 

s 

I 

i 

J 

i 

I 

! 
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APPENDIX  E--FILM  INFERENCE  QUESTIONNAIRE,  "BOB" 


FILM  QI'FSTIOWAIR];. 


Answer  all  of  the  following  questions  about  Bob.  You  will  probably  be  more 
sure  of  some  answers  than  others.  For  those  questions  which  require  it,  indicate 
how  sure  you  are  that  your  answer  is  correct  by  marking  the  appropriate  right  hand 
column.  Indicate  whetlier  or  not  you  think  Rob  is  the  kind  of  uerson  who  has  done 
or  is  currently  doing  the  following  things: 


How  confident  are  you  that 
your  answer  is  correct? 

Very  Fairly 

Yes  N'o  Cion  Fi  dent  Confident  Guessing 


1.  Is  a  hunter. 


2.  Would  tell  her/his 
boss  off. 


3.  Would  go  mountain  climbing. 

4.  Would  shoplift. 

it 

5.  Was  recently  fired  from 
a  job. 


6.  Would  use  illegal  drugs. 

7.  Would  gamble. 


8.  Would  quit  her/his  job 
without  having  another 

9.  Would  be  driven  to  earn 
more  and  more  money. 

10.  Cheat  on  her/his  income  tax. 


11.  Recently  get  involved  in 
a  fist  or  sliouting  fight. 

12.  Would  be  a  homosexual. 


13.  Would  attend  church 
regularly  or  be  very 
religious. 


14.  Would  regularly  attend 
football  games. 


ir>.  Would  try  to  get  aliead 
social ly . 

16.  hotild  be  a  political 
co:  s  rv.il  i  ve  . 

‘Starred  items  indicate  those  used  in  the  final  determination  of  scale 
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"'.v-:  c?”  ■f- r.rc  v'Ov.  th?.* 
your  an!»'V3i'  i?  correct? 

Very  PaLrly 

Ves  Ho  ronf-'lclcTit  Con  fictont  Guessing 


17.  Would  lie  in  important 
circumstances. 

★ 

18.  Would  lie  in  unimportant 
circumstances. 


19.  Would  lie  to  save  someone's 
feelings. 

20.  Would  never  lie. 


21.  Would  have  strong 
family  ties. 

22.  Would  be  strongly  influ¬ 
enced  by  material  wealth. 

23.  hould  rather  live  than 
anything  else. 

24.  W'ants  to  win  more  than 
anything  else. 


25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 


Would  have  illicit  sexual 
relationships. 

Cheat  on  her/his  spouse. 

/ 

Would  have  a  drinking 


problem. 


Would  be 
liberal . 


politically 


29.  Would  be  a  "radical."  , 

\ 

\ 

30.  Would  participate  in  a 
political  demonstration 
(e.g.,  anti-Vietnam  or 
integration) . 

*31.  Be  active  in  regular 
party  politics. 

32.  Belong  to  a  non-party 
politically  oriented  grotqi 
(e.r.,  NAACP,  ACLU,  John 
Birch  Society,  KKK,  etc.) 

*  - 

33.  O-r.  a  h?»ndgun. 

*  ' 

34.  Engage  in  creative 

hobbles  painting, 

foulyture,  b.illct,  etc.) 
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FILM  Ql'RSTIONNAIRE  * 


Answer  all  of  the  following  questions  about  Mary  .lane.  You  will  probably 
be  more  sure  of  some  answers  than  others.  For  those  questions  which  require 
it,  indicate  how  sure  you  are  that  your  answer  is  correct  by  marking  the 
appropriate  right  hand  column.  Indicate  whether  or  not  you  think  Mary  Jane 
is  the  kind  of  person  who  has  done  or  is  currently  doing  the  -Pol lowing  things: 


How  confident  are  you  that 
your  answer  is  correct? 


Is  a  hunter. 

Would  tell  her/his 
boss  off. 


Very  Fairly 
Confident  Confident  Guessing 


.Would  go  mountain  climbing. 

Would  shoplift. 

Was  recently  fired  from 
a  job. 

Would  use  illegal  drugs. 

Would  gamble. 

Would  quit  her/his  job 
without  having  another 

Would  bo  driven  to  cam 
more  and  more  money. 

Cheat  on  her/his,  income  tax. 

Rccent^ly  get  involved  in  / 
a  fistlor  shoutirig  fight.  ( 

Would  be  a  homosexual. 


Would  atjtend  churcli 
regularly  or  bo  very 
religious. 


Would  regularly  attend 
football  g.ames. 

Would  try  to  get  ahead 
social ly . 


Would  be  a  political 

coa.scj  ’v -T  i  .  _ _  _  _  _ 

‘Starred  items  indicate  those  used  in  the  final  determination  of  scale 


scores. 
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How  confident  are  you  that 
your  answer  is  correct? 

Very  Fairly 

Yes  No  Ton fi dent  Confident  Guessing 


Would  lie  in  important 
circumstances . 

Would  lie  in  unimportant 
circumstances. 

Would  lie  to  save  someone's 
feelings. 

Would  never  lie. 

Would  have  strong 
family  ties. 

Would  be  strongly  influ¬ 
enced  by  material  wealth. 

Would  rather  live  than 
anything  else. 

Wants  to  win  more  than 
anything  else. 

Would  have  illicit  sexual 
relationships. 

Cheat  on  her/his  spouse. 

Would  have  a  drinking 
problem. 

Would  be  politically 
liberal . 

Would  be  a  "radical." 

Would  participate  in  a 
political  demonstration 
(e.g.,  anti-Vietnam  or 
integration) . 

Be  active  in  regular 
party  politics. 

Belong  to  a  non-party 
politically  oriented  group 
(e.g.,  NAACP,  ACI.U,  John 
Birch' Society ,  KKK,  etc.) 

Ov«ii  a  lumdgun. 

F.ngagc  in  creative 
hobbies  (e.g.,  painting. 


!!'•'•;  coiifidcnt.  arc  you  ti.at 
vour  answer  is  correct’ 


Very 

Yes  Ne  ronfiOont 


35.  Would  bo  highly  concemocl 
about  physical  sat-'c.  y. 

36.  Would  bo  likely  to  move 
from  job  to  job. 

* 

37.  Would  be  dishonest  in  her/ 
his  business  dealings. 

* 

38.  .^ttempt  suicide. 

*39.  Do  adventuresome  things 
(e.g.,  skydive,  skindivo, 
parachute,  drive  in 
organized  auto  races,  etc.) 

40.  Would  get  married  again. 


F.nirly 

Confident  Guessing 
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APPENDIX  G--DISCIJSSION  GROUP  OBSERVATION  QUESTIONNAIRE- 


PHYSICAL  DESCRIPTION 


•k 


PHYSICAL  DHSCRIPTION  QlIF.STIONNATPR 


Circle  the  letter  of  the  alternative  to  each  statement  which  best  describes 
yourself. 


* 

1.  Predominant  color  of  hair: 


a. 

Brown 

d. 

Red 

b. 

Black 

e. 

Gray  or  White 

c. 

Blond 

* 

2. 

Hair  Length: 

a. 

Long 

b. 

Sliort 

* 

3. 

Color  of  F.yes : 

A. 

Brown 

d. 

Green 

b. 

Blue 

e. 

Hazel 

c. 

Gray 

4. 

Race: 

a. 

Caucasian 

d. 

Oriental 

b. 

Negro 

e. 

Other 

c. 

Indian  (Amerjcan) 

* 

5. 

Height ; 

a. 

less  than  S' 

d. 

5'7"  ~  5'f>" 

b. 

S'O"  -  5'3" 

e. 

S'lO"  -  6'0" 

c. 

5'^"  -  .S' 6" 

f. 

over  6' 

*6.  Weight; 


a. 

less 

than 

no 

pounds 

e. 

171 

lbs. 

190  lbs 

b. 

111 

lbs  ~ 

130 

lbs 

f. 

191 

lbs  - 

220  lbs. 

c. 

131 

lbs  - 

150 

lbs. 

g- 

more 

than 

220  lbs. 

d. 

LSI 

lbs  •• 

170 

lbs . 

7.  Sex: 

a.  Female 

b.  Male 


‘Starred  items  indicate  those  used  in  the  final  determination  of  scale 
scores . 
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i 

i 

I 


1 

i 


i 


% 


8.  Facial  Hair; 

a,  Houstacha  alone  c.  Mowtnche  and  Beard 

b.  Beard  alone  (nothing  over  Q.  None 

top  Up) 

* 

9.  General  Build: 

a.  Slim 

b .  Average 

c.  Heavy 

10.  Visual  Aids; 


a.  Glasses 

b.  Contact  lenses 

c .  None 


*11.  Main  color  of  shirt  or  blouse  worn  today: 


a.  Blue 

b.  Red 

c.  Brown 

d.  Green 

e.  Yellow 


f.  Orange 

g.  Pink-Violet 

h.  White 

i.  Black 

j.  Plaid 


12.  Main  color  of  pants,  shorts  or  skirt  worn  today: 


a.  Blue 

b.  Red 

c .  Brown 

d.  Green 

e.  Yellow 


f.  Orange 

g.  Pink-Violet 

h.  White 

i.  Black 
3  .•  PPlaid 


I 

I 

( 


V 


* 


*13.  Smoking  habit  during  discussion: 


A.  Cigarettes 
b.  Cigars 


c.  Pine 

d .  None 


*  14.  Bracelets  or  watches  worn  today: 

a.  Bracelets  on  either  arm 

b.  IVatcli  on  either  arm 


Bracelet  on  one  arm,  watch  on 

the  other  arm 

None 


I 


I 

$ 

s 

*  s 

V' 

4 

i' 


15. 


Rings  worn  today: 


a.  1  or  2  rings  on  any  fingers 

b,  3  or  4  rings  on  any  fingers 


c. 

d. 


more  than  4  rings  on  any  fingers 
None 


j 
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I  i 

I  $ 

I  -M' 

I  I 


16 ,  Age : 


a. 

17-20 

years 

d. 

3!-'!<i  years 

b. 

21-23 

years 

0  , 

41 yo.irs 

c. 

24-50 

years 

f. 

more  than  f'O  ve.ir 

17.  Main  color  of  shoes  worn  today: 


a. 

Black 

0. 

Red 

b. 

Brown 

f. 

Tan 

c. 

White 

p. 

Otl'cr 

d. 

Blue 

" 

18.  Socks  or  stockings  worn  today? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

18a.  If  yes,  what  type  or  color? 


19.  Main  color  of  coat  or  sweater  worn  today? 


a. 

Blue 

f. 

Orange 

b. 

Red 

P- 

Pink-Violet 

c. 

Bvom 

h. 

White 

d. 

Green 

i. 

Black 

e. 

Yel low 

j  • 

Pl.iid  (basic  color!  s) 

20.  Do  you  have  ajiy  visible  scars  or  other  <!isrinKius>', inp  n'wsical  characteristics? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

If  yes,  what  arc  they? _ _ _ 


PHYSICAT,  DESCRIPTION  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Circle  the  latter  of  the  nltcrnari^e  to  each  staterrient  which  best  describes 
_ _ .  (One  copy  each  for  the  other  group  members) 


1.  Predominant  color  of  hair: 


a. 

Bro:m 

d. 

Red 

b. 

Black 

e. 

Gray  or  White 

c. 

Blond 

f. 

Didn't  notice 

Hair  length: 

a. 

Long 

b. 

Short 

c. 

Didn't  notice 

Color  of  Eyes: 

a. 

Brom 

d 

Green  ♦ 

b. 

Blue 

e. 

Hazel 

c. 

Gray 

f. 

Didn't  notice 

Race: 

3  • 

Caucasian 

d. 

Oriental 

b. 

Negro 

e . 

Olhor 

c. 

Indian  (American) 

Height: 

a. 

less  than  5' 

d. 

5’7"  -  5'9’' 

b. 

5'0"  -  5'3" 

e. 

5’10"  -  6'0” 

c. 

5'4"  -  5'6" 

f. 

over  b' 

C- 

Didn't  not  ice 

Weight : 

a. 

less  than  110  pounds 

171  lbs.  -  190 

b. 

111  lbs.  -  130  ll'-:. 

f. 

]9I  lbs.  -  720 

c. 

131  lbs.  -  150  lb.-. 

&■ 

nr' re  than  220  1 

d. 

151  ]b.s.  -  170  lbs. 

h. 

no  idea 

a .  Fenia  I  e 

b.  Male 


‘Starred  items  indicate  those  used  in  final  determination  of  scale  scores. 
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3.  racial  Hair: 


Moustache*  alone 

c. 

Moustache 

Beard  alone  (nothing 

d. 

None 

over  top  lip) 

c . 

Didn't  notice 

*9.  General  Build: 

A.  Slim 

b.  Average 

c.  Heavy 

*10.  Visual  Aids; 


.1.  Glasses 

b.  Contact  lenses 

c .  None 

d.  Didn't  notice 

11.  Main  color  of  shirt  or  blouse  worn  toJav: 


1? 


* 


13. 


a. 

Blue 

f. 

Orange 

b. 

Red 

R. 

Pink-Violet 

c. 

Broiifn 

li. 

►bite 

a. 

Green 

i . 

Black 

c. 

Yellow 

i . 

Plaid,  basic  coior(s) 

ic. 

Didn't  notice 

^Sain  color  of  rants. 

shorts  or 

skirt  worn  todav; 

a. 

Blue 

f. 

Hrango 

b. 

Red 

g. 

Pink-Violet 

c. 

Brown 

h. 

Khi  tc 

d. 

Green 

i . 

P.l.ack 

e. 

Yd  How 

1 . 

Plaid,  basic  colorfs) 

1. 

Didn't  notice 

Smo 

king  habits  during 

discussion: 

a. 

Cigarettes 

c. 

Pipe 

b. 

Cigars 

.1. 

None 

c. 

Didn't  notice 

* 

14.  Bracelets  or  vr.atchcs  wern  totl.ay: 


c.  nvru-.'Tor  m  one  am,  watch  on 

t>te  etluT 

d .  N'eno 

c.  Didn't  norlce 

* 

r.ings  Koni  today: 

a.  j  or  2  rings  on  any  ''ii**:.':-  r.  ‘'ore  I'ln:’  4  rings  on  any  fingers 

b.  or  4  rings  on  .any  ti.  None 


a.  Bracelets  on  cither  nr» 

b.  Watch  on  either  arr 
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16 .  Age : 


a.  17-20  years 

b.  21-33  years 

c.  24-30  years 


31-40  vears 
e.  41-50  years 
■P.  more  than  5  '  years 
g.  no  Idea 


17.  Main  color  of  shoes  worn  todav: 


a. 

Black 

e. 

Red 

b. 

Brown 

f. 

Tan 

c. 

White 

R. 

Other 

a. 

Blue 

h. 

Pidn't  notire 

18.  Socks  or  stockings  worn  todav? 


a.  Yes 

b.  No 

18a.  If  yes,  what  t>nie  or  color? 


19.  Main  color  of  coat  or  sweater  woni  todav? 


•  3 


a. 

Blue 

f. 

Orange 

I 

b. 

Red 

R- 

Pink-Violet 

i . 

c. 

Brown 

h. 

White 

d. 

Green 

i . 

Black 

r 

c. 

Yellow 

i . 

Plaid,  b.'isic  colorCsl 

1 

k. 

ni<ln't  notice 

1  * 

20. 

Did 

you  notice 

any  scars  or 

other  distinjnh  shi ne  narks? 

a. 

Yes 

If  Yes, 

describe 

b. 

No 

s 

21. 

Are 

there  any 

otlicr  distinctive  physical  characteristics  of  how 

looked  or  acted  that  vou  can  think  oF? 


X.--  f 


APPENDIX  H--DISCUSSION  GROUP  INFERENCE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


i 


DISCUSSION  t^lJESTIONNAIRE  ‘ 


The  following  are  a  list  of  questions  about  the  people  with  whom  you  were  just 

discussing  _ .  You  will  probably  recognize  the  ouestions  from  the  previous 

questionnaire  about  your  o-n-n  activities  in  these  areas.  In  this  questionnaire, 
we  would  like  you  to  give  your  best  estimate  of  the  past  behavior  of  the  other 
members  of  the  groiq>.  We  realize  your  discussion  did  not  cover  most  of  these 
areas,  but  we  want  you  to  make  an  effort  to  in^er  behaviors  on  all  of  the 
questions  anyway.  It  is  important  that  vou  answer  all  of  the  ouestions. 

(One  copy  each  for  the  other  group  menbers) 


* 

1*  Did _ vote  in  the  last  general  election? 


_ Yes 

_ No 

No,  too  young 

2.  Indicate  with  a  checkmark  those  political  activities  you  think 

_ has  participated  in  within  the  past  three  years  (back 

»  to  the  1972  general  election  campaigns) . 

a.  Talked  with  friends  about  the  election/issues. 

b.  _ Tried  to  persuade  others  to  vote  for  a  particular  candidate. 

c.  Talked  to  or  written  Congressman  or  other  public  official 
to  let  them  know  what  she/he  would  like  then  to  do  on  a 
public  issue. 

d.  _ _ Contributed  money  to  a  political  party. 

_ Contributed  nonev  to  a  particular  c.'’ncMdntc. 


_ _ Did  canvassing  or  other  public  campaigning. 

t 

8*  _ Worked  as  a  volunteer  at  a  clerical  or  administrative 

job  on  a  political  campaign. 

h.  _ _ Ran  for  office.  Which  office? 


3.  Do  you  think  _ _ is  currently  a  member  of  any  politically  active 

group,  other  than  the  two  maior  political  parties  (c.g.,  NOW,  YAF,  SDS, 
NAACP,  ACLU,  KKK,  etc.)? 

Yes _  No _ 

* 

3a.  If  Yes,  which  groun(s)  would  you  say?  _ 


4.  Do  you  think  _ has  ever  been  a  menber  o'"  such  a  group? 

Yes  No 


•Starred  items  indicate  those  used  in  the  final  determination  of  scale  scores. 
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If  Yes,  which  group(s)? 


* 


Has 


ever  been  in  the  military  service? 


Yes 


No 


5a.  If  Yes,  which  brancli? 

_ Army 

_ Navy 

_ Coast  Guarci 

_ N'arine  Coriis 

_ Air  T^orce 

_______  ^  member  of  a  veteran's  organization? 

Yes _  No _ 

7.  Has  _  ever  taken  any  action  to  avoid  heinp  drafted  into  the 

military  service? 

Yes  No 


7a.  If  Yes,  what  action  would  you  sav  he  has  taken? 


8.  Is _ a  meml'>er  of  any  fraternal  oryani zation(s) ?  (I-p  in  collepc, 

sororities  or  fraternities;  if  out  of  college,  other  grouus  like  K  of  C, 
Shriners,  etc.) 

Yes _  No _ _ 

Sa.  If  Yes,  whicli?  _  _ _ 


* 

9.  Does 


own  a  handgun? 


Yes _  No _ 

r. .  Has _ ever  taken  h.irhi  turates  or  ninphetarn'iies  ^or  other  than 

"ociical  reasons? 

_ ^livery  d.ay  _  or  tv.  i  cc  in  her/his  life 

About  once  a  week  Never 


About  once  a  rentii 
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11.  Has  _ ever  used  narcotics  (heroin,  etc.)  tor  otiier  than 

medical  reasons? 

_ Hvery  day  _ Once  or  twice  in  his/her  life 


About  once  a  week  _ Never 


About  once  a  month 


12.  Do  you  think  _ has  ever  narticinated  in  a  political 

demonstration,  rally,  march,  or  sit-in  not  associated  with  repular 
political  party  activity? 

Yes  No 


13.  Has  _ ever  comnitted  an  act  of  civil  disobedience? 

Yes  _  No _ 

14.  Which  ^  of  the  following.  11  values  listed  below  does  _ 

feel  are  most  in^ortant  to  him/her?  (Hse  letters;) 


15.  Which  ^  of  the  11  values  listed  he  low  docs _ feci  arc 

least  Tiportant  to  him/her?  (Use  letters.) 


A.  A  good  income 

B.  Good  interpersonal  relationships 

C.  A  chance  to  contribute  to  her/his  commi!n*tv 
and  society 

D.  Secure  employment 

H.  Equality 

!•'.  Personal  safetv 

G.  Freedom  on  choice  or  expression- 

II.  Creative  experience 

I.  Kclationshlus  with  close  friends 

J.  Adi'cnture  /  /; 

lu  ^ 

F.  !:iT.iiy 
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oth-.T  valu'.'  you  ti-.Ink  nip’it  !’.•  i.-oro  impoi'tant  to 


*16.  Is  there  some 


Yes _  If  Yes,  which'’ _ 

No _ 

17.  Do  you  think  _  is  satisfied  with  her/his  life  or  would  she/he 

like  to  embark  in  some  major  new  direction? 

_ Very  satisfied  with  current  course. 

_ Generally  satisfied,  bout  would  like  some  changes. 

_ Generally  dissatisfied,  wotild  like  some  major  changes. 

_ Totally  dissatisfied,  would  like  a  clean  slate  and  a  total 

new  start. 

* 

18.  How  many  different  jobs  would  you  say _  has  held  during  the 

past  2  years? 

_ One 

_ Two 

_ ^rce 

Four 

Five  or  wore 


19.  lias  _ ever  been  fired  or  asked  to  resien  from  a  job? 

_ Once 

Twice 

_ Three  tinic.s 

More  than  three  times 


20.  Has  _ been  involved  in  a  fist  or  shouting  fight  during: 

the  last  month  _ ^four  or  more  rears  ago 

_ the  last  year  _ never 

_ the  last  three  years 

21.  In  the  past  _ h.as  lied: 

_  in  the  most  important  circumstances 

_ in  unin^ortxit  natters 

_  to  save  someone’s  feelings 

_  never 

22.  has  cheated  on  exams 


_ when  he/she  \v*as  really  unprepared 

_ when  hc/shc  thought  he/she  would  fail  if  be/she  didn’t 

_ on  unimportant  quizzes 

_  if  the  opportunity  accidentally  nrcscr.tcd  itself 

_  never 

* 

23.  Was  _  ever  arrested? 

_ Yes ,  once 

_ S'zs,  more  than  once 

.\’o,  never 
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l!o',\  often  does 


atohv'  c’-.urch? 


Jivory  week 

_Ahout  1-3  times  mont  h 
Every  few  monLli;. 


A  couole  of  times  a  year 
No  VO  r 


has  (lone 


Did  ever  run  .nwriy  from  home? 

_ Yes ,  once 

_ Yes,  twice 

_ Yes,  three  or  more  times 

_ No,  never 

Check  each  of  the  followinp  things  yoti  think 
in  the  past  (since  she/he  was  161 ; 

a.  Hitch-hiked  across  the  country 


Travelecl  unaccomnanied  (without  parents  or  puardian  and  not 
on  a  puided  tour)  throuph  F.urone. 

Spent  some  time  (itore  than  a  few  davs)  ii\  a  commune. 

Shoplifted  for  fun  or  excitement. 

Raced  her/his  car. 

JIunted. 

Flown  an  aiinlanc  or  narachutod  or  skvdLvcd  or  deen  sea  dived. 


cards,  etc.)?” 


gamble  (horseraces,  football  yames ,  state  lottery, 


_ livery  day 

_ Several  times  a  week 

A  few  times  a  month 


A  fe\>  ti'i'Cs  a  year 
Once  a  viyir  or  less 
Never 


drink  alcoholic  heveranos? 


every  day 

_several  times  a  week 
_a  few  times  a  iiiontii 
_a  few  times  a  year 
never 


29,  Dooh  _ 50(*m  like  a  person  »,^o  eoulJ  oaf  )tir,  os-p  life*  ,'ihovc 

all  cl'To? 

Yes _  Mo _ _ 

* 

30.  Does  h.ivc  aMy"crcatlvc"  hobbles  or  ^  "creative"  vocation, 

e.y,.,  painting,  sculpture,  ballet,  writing  short  stories,  etc.? 

Yos  *  [f  Yos,  which? 

No 


31.  Is _ particularly  conccmcil  about  her/his  physical  safety? 

Yos  No 


32.  Is  _ _  the  type  of  person  to  have  seriously  contemplated 

or  attoiiii)ted  suicide? 

Yos  _  Mo _ 

33,  What  religion  would  you  s.ay _ was  brought  un  in? 


34.  What  Is  's  education  level  --degree  or  year  in  college? 


i 

,  ! 

What  is  *s  income  or  his/her  parents'  income  if  a  student? 

i 

_ Loss  than  $3,000  a  year  (about  .<f»0  a  week  or  less)  i 

Botwocn  S3, 000  and  .45,099  a  year  (from  .4<i0  to  41  fP  a  week)  | 

Between  $0,000  and  $7,499  a  yc-ir  (from  $120  to  5149  a  wf?ek)  I 

Between  $7,500  and  $8,999  a  year  (from  $150  to  $170  a  week) 

Between  $9,000  and  $10,499  a  year  (from  $I80  to  $209  a  week) 
ftetwoen  $10,500  and  .$11,999  a  yc.nr  (from  $210  to  $239  a  week) 

Between  .$12,000  and  $13,  409  a  vear  (from  $240  to  $2f#9  a  week)  ! 

Botwcon  $1.3,500  and  $14,909  a  year  (from  $270  to  $299  a  week) 

Between  $15,000  .md  $18,000  a  year  (from  $300  to  $3.59  a  week)  | 

Over  $18,000  n  ve.ir  (alnuif  $.V»'o  n  week  or  wore) 

36.  IVhat  size  home  town  do  yoii  think _ comes  from? 

_ In  a  rural  or  farmitig  community 

Tn  a  small  city  or  town  of  fewer  than  .5n,ooo  people  that  Is 
not  0  suhurh  of  n  larger  place 

_ ^In  a  medium-sized  city  (50 ,000-109,090  people)* 

tn  a  suburb  of  a  medium-sized  city 

_ In  a  large  city  rio;>. 000-300,000  people) 

~*rn  a  suburl>  of  n  large  city 
In  a  very  largo  city  (over  r.00,000  people) 

_  In  a  suhurl»  of  n  very  large  «itv 
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pet  in  ■school /college? 


11 


’.‘.'hat  kind  of  grades  did/ does 


_ ^'tostly  A's 

_ flostly  A's  and  li's 

_ Mostly  B's  and  C's 

_ ^'lostly  C's  and  P's 

_ ^lostly  P's  and  below 

* 

3S.  Ho\;  much  money  would  you  say  _ has  in'  the  bank? 

_ None 

_ less  than  ,'i:500 

_ Ijetween  3S00  and  .*^2500 

_ Between  $2500  and  $10,000 

_ more  than  $10,0n0 


30  .  hdiat  is  's  marital  status? 


Married 

Divorced 

Widow/widower 

Separated 

Single  (never  married) 


You  were  probably  able  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  al'>out  _ 

from  direct  discussion  you  had  in  the  groun.  Other  questions  wore 

answered  on  the  basis  of  inferences  you  made  about  liow _ might 

have  behaved  in  different  situations.  We  would  like  to  know  the  basis 
for  those  inferences.  Write  a  brief  statement  whioli  doscrihes  what 

aspects  of _ *s  ch.aractcr,  mannerisms,  pencral  eyuerienco,  etc., 

led  you  to  make  the  judgements  you  did.  (ff  it  is  ''asier,  use  snecific 
questions  and  indicate  why  you  answered  as  you  did.) 


i 

1 


I 


* 


Chock  coch  of  the  followinR  ncljcctlv»'5  ■  u  think  ap,  >  to  yourself. 


1. 

_AbscMt -minded 

72. 

I.e  i  surel  V 

2. 

_Activ(! 

73. 

I.ogi  cal 

3. 

Adapt  .ihlc 

74. 

t.oud 

4. 

Adventurous 

75. 

_ ^l.oyal 

S. 

_Affccted 

76. 

►'at  lire 

6. 

_AEgressi VC 

77. 

Meek 

7. 

_Alcrt 

78. 

Mischievous 

8. 

_Aloof 

79. 

Moderate 

9. 

_Ainbitious 

80. 

Moody 

10. 

_Anxloiis 

81. 

_ Noisy 

?.l. 

_Apathctic 

82. 

Onnortuni stlc 

12, 

_Apprcci.itive 

83. 

Optimistic 

13. 

~Asscrti VC 

84. 

Organ) led 

14. 

"Attr.ictive 

85. 

Painstakinc 

15. 

_Bittcr 

86. 

Pcrsev'cri  ng 

16.* 

“Boastful 

87." 

_ ^I’lan  fill 

17. 

jCapjiblc 

88. 

Poi sed 

18. 

“Careless 

89.' 

Pol i shed 

19. 

“Cheerful 

90.* 

Practical 

20, 

Clear-thinking 

91. 

~  Precise 

21. 

Cofflifonplacc 

92*. 

Progress!  ve 

22. 

“Complaining 

93. 

fiuarrclsoi'ie 

23. 

Conceited 

94. 

Qui  tt  itig 

24. 

JConfident 

95. 

Itnt  ional 

25. 

jConscicntious 

96. 

Rattle  P. rained 

26. 

Conservative 

97, 

Re.isonal'le 

27, 

jConsider.nto 

98.* 

Itcliel  lions 

28. 

jConvcni ional 

99.' 

Reckless 

29. 

_Coopcrativc 

100." 

Uel  j  aMc 

30. 

"Courageous 

101 . 

Resent  fill 

31. 

"Cruel 

10.2.  ■ 

__*  Reserved 

32. 

jCynical 

10.3. 

Resourceful 

33. 

Jtaring 

104. 

Rcsonsible 

34, 

“Defensive 

105. 

Rude 

35. 

Delilieratc 

106. 

"  5el f-ccntcrcd 

36. 

“Demanding 

107.* 

Scl t -control  led 

37. 

Dependent 

10.S. 

.5c  1  f-denying 

38. 

39. 

Jictcrmined 

Disorderly 

109. 

no. 

_ Serious 

Sharii-witted 

40. 

“Dominant 

111.* 

Shi  ft  less 

41. 

“C-asygoing 

112. 

_ Shrewd 

42. 

Bff icient 

115. 

Si  lent 

43. 

“kncrgctlc 

Ill. 

_ S 1 1 pshod 

44. 

JRnterprising 

115. 

SociaMc 

45. 

“enthusiastic 

116. 

Soft-hearted 

46. ■" 

jixei table 

117. 

Si'cnU  thrift 

47, 

Fair-minded 

IIS. 

Siwntaiieous 

48. 

“Fault-finding 

119. 

Spunky 

SO. 

“Forgetful 

120. 

Steady 

51. 

_Forgi ving 

121. 

Strong 

52. 

“Frivolous 

122. 

Subnissivc 

53. 

“Fussy 

125.* 

_ ^Symo.athet  i  c 

54. 

Cent le 

124. 

Tactless 

55. 

“food  natiircd 

125. 

Thorough 

56,* 

llasty 

126. 

_ Tbri  fty 

57. 

[jlcaltliy 

127. 

_ Timid 

58. 

Jligh  stnaig 

128.* 

Tolerant 

59. 

“Hostile 

129. 

_ Trusting 

60. 

“Htinorotis 

130. 

Unaffected 

61. 

Hurried 

131. 

llnanbitious 

62. 

“litdepondciit 

132. 

_ IJnconvcnt  i  onal 

63. 

“indl  fferent 

135. 

Uadependahle 

c:."**  * 

Indu'.ti  ions 

13t.* 

Unfi-.priop.tl 

65. 

“initiative 

1.55. 

_ Ihikind 

66.' 

“intelligent 

l.’rfi. 

Unstable 

67. 

_Int  crests  n.arroif 

137. 

Vindictive 

68. 

_Intercsts  wide 

138. 

_ Versati  Ic 

69. 

“irresponsible 

139. 

_ Kara 

70. 

“irritable 

140. 

Keak 

71. 

t.azy 

141. 

Kliolcsome 

142. 

Wise 
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How  it  tilling  out  till’  Items  on  this  sea'  Co  i 

-think  hoTiho  it  tnswcrlnR  these  lu-ms  ahaut  lilnsc'.  f/i..’.  u!!  f  .iK  i  ow  does 
h«/the  too  hlmself/horsolf? 


1. 

^Absent -mliulod 

72. 

_ Lclsurelv 

a. 

__Actlvo 

73. 

_ ^l.ciglcal 

s. 

^Adaptuhlc 

74, 

_ I.eud 

4. 

"Adventurous 

75. 

l,(iynl 

5. 

_Affocted 

76,‘__ 

Mature 

fleck 

6. 

__Arrtc551vc 

77. 

7, 

Alert 

7S. 

_ fllscliicvour. 

8. 

^loof 

79. 

Moderate 

9. 

__Amhltious 

80. 

_ f.'oody 

10. 

_Anxlous 

81. 

\’oi  sy 

n. 

Apathetic 

82. 

Oppertiinl  Stic 

12. 

Appreciative 

83. 

Optimistic 

15. 

Assertive 

84. 

Orpanired 

14. 

Attractive 

85. 

‘p.iiiistnkiiip 

15. 

_Bittcf 

86. 

Perseverinp 

16. 

Boast  fill 

87." 

PI. an  fill 

17. 

Cnpalilc 

88. 

Poised 

18. 

_ Careless 

8!>. 

Pol i shed 

19. 

Cheerful 

90. 

_ ^Practical 

20. 

_ Clcor-thinklnp 

91. 

_ Precise 

21. 

Commonp 1  nee 

92. 

Progressive 

22. 

_ Complaining 

93. 

Quarrel  some 

23. 

_ Conceited 

94, 

"Quit  ting 

24. 

_ Con  fident 

95. 

National 

25. 

Conscientious 

Vo. 

Rattle  Itraliicd 

26. 

Conservative 

97. 

Vcosi'iiaMc 

27. 

Considerate 

PS. 

Rehe 1 1 i ous 

28. 

Conventional 

99. 

_ ^Reckless 

29. 

Cooperative 

100. 

Rcl  iat>le 

30. 

Courageous 

101. 

Resentful 

31. 

_ Cruel 

102, 

_ ^Rese  rved 

32. 

C/nical 

103. 

[ _ Resourceful 

33. 

baring 

101. 

Kcsonsiblc 

34. 

_ Defensive 

105. 

Rude 

35. 

_ ^Deliberate 

106. 

_ ^Scl  f-ccntcrcd 

36. 

Demanding 

107. 

108. " 

Scl  f-control  led 
.5elf-deiiyinr 

37. 

Dependent 

38. 

_ Determined 

109." 

Serious 

39. 

Disorderly 

no. 

"Shani-wltted 

40. 

■"Tiomlnant 

in. 

Shi ftlcss 

41. 

Easygoing 

112. 

_ Shrr^d 

42. 

^Efficient 

113. 

Si  lent 

43. 

_ Energetic 

114. 

Si ipshod 

44. 

^Enterprising 

115. 

Sori.a»>lc 

45. 

Enthusiastic 

116. 

Soft-hcarled 

46. 

_ Excitable 

117. 

Spend  thrift 

47. 

Fair-minded 

118. 

Spontaneous 

48. 

_ Fault-finding 

119. 

Spunky 

50. 

_ Forgetful 

120. 

Steady 

51. 

Forgiving 

121. 

Strong 

52. 

Frivolous 

122.“ 

Submissive 

53. 

Fussy 

123.” 

Svsn>athrtir 
»  ■  ■  » 

54.*" 

Gentle 

124.“ 

Tactless 

SS. 

Good  natured 

135.“ 

Tlio  rough 

56. 

il.ssty 

126." 

_ Thri  fiy 

57. 

ileal  thy 

127." 

Timid 

58. 

“"lllgh  stnwR 

128." 

toler.ant 

59. 

Hostile 

129." 

trusting 

60.*" 

iluaiorcus 

130." 

llnaffcctcd 

61. 

thirricd 

131." 

Dnaahitlous 

62."* 

Independent 

132." 

Unconventional 

63. 

Indi  fferent 

133. 

unocpcniUiii  1  c 

64. 

Industrious 

154." 

liiieriA/t  8  OH.il 

65. 

Initiative 

135, 

UtiK  1  nu 

66. 

Intolltgent 

136. 

Unstable 

67. 

Interests  narrow 

137." 

Vindictive 

68. 

“interests  wide 

158." 

Versatile 

69. 

'  I rrcsponsiblc 

139." 

_ Varm 

70. 

71. 

Irritable 

140." 

Weak 

_ l.aty 

141." 

Witolcsomr 

142." 

Wise 
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APPENDIX  J— DESCRIPTION  OF  ADJECTIVE  CHECKLIST  (ACL) 

CONSTRUCTION  PROCESS 

The  length  of  the  ACL  in  its  original  form  necessitated  modifi- 

* 

cation  (shortening)  for  use  in  this  research.  The  following  steps 
were  taken  to  systematically  reduce  the  number  of  items  in  the  test 
without  violating  the  integrity  of  each  of  the  scales  retained: 

(1)  Of  the  23  possible  scales  involved  in  the  complete  ACL  (240 
items),  only  eight  were  selected  for  inclusion  in  this  survey.  Tliey  are: 

1.  Self-Confidence;  2.  Self-Control;  3.  Personal  Adjustment;  4.  Achieve¬ 
ment  (need);  5.  Endurance;  6.  Affiliation  (need);  7.  Aggression;  8.  Change. 
These  were  selected  because  they  seemed  more  relevant  to  the  objectives 

of  this  study^  and  because  the  scales  were  similar  to  some  of  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  16PF,  the  major  personality  measure  used  among  predictor 
variables. 

(2)  Over  180  items  still  remained  after  this  first  step,  requiring 

a  further  reduction.  A  potential  interest  in  the  positive-negative  dimen¬ 
sion  of  the  ACL  prompted  the  elimination  of  all  items  with  contradictory 
interpretations,  defined  as  any  case  in  which  an  item  was  considered  a 
positive  factor  on  one  scale  and  a  negative  on  another.  This  procedure 
reduced  the  total  list  to  142  items,  all  of  which  can  be  uniformly  inter¬ 
preted  as  either  positive  or  negative. 

We  realize  that  this  procedure,  particularly  stop  2,  could  have  been 
based  on  better  empirical  criteria;  however,  time  and  funds  did  not  permit 
a  methodologically  more  sophisticated  approach.  Furthermore,  our  purpose 

Gough,  Harrison  G.  and  Heilbrun,  Alfred  B.,  ACL;  The  Adjective  Checklist 
Manual ,  Palo  Alto,  Consulting  Psychologists  Press,  1965,  1971. 

^They  were  cliosen  because  they  represented  some  of  the  characteristics 
potentially  important  under  the  "real  world"  conditions  presented  by  the 
Technical  Monitor  as  the  focus  of  the  project. 


was  to  conrpare  actual  responses  to  inferred  responses,  and  the  validity 
of  the  scales,  per  se,  was  less  important.  Subjects  checked  items  on 
an  alphabetical  list,  not  on  predetermined  scales,  which  were  used  only 
as  a  device  for  grouping  responses.  Individual  items  would  not  have 
less  validity  as  representative  of  particular  scales  because  other 
original  scale  items  were  absent. 


APPENDIX  K: 


Frequency  Distributions 
for  All  Variables 


TABLE  K-1: 


Distribution  o£  Continuous  Variables 


VARIABLE 

N 

MEAN 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

Observation 

188 

8.8954 

1.6913 

Inference 

188 

27.7664 

2.9351 

Bob/Mary  Jane 

188 

9.9656 

2.4750 

Film 

188 

9.0964 

2.6450 

Self-Confidence 

188 

5.8972 

2.9300 

Self-Control 

188 

4.0142 

1 . 8739 

Personal  Adjustment 

188 

4.8564 

2.4703 

Achievement 

188 

6.7500 

3.4394 

Endurance 

188 

5.4858 

2.6554 

Affiliation 

188 

5.5621 

2.7133 

Aggression 

186 

4.6649 

2.2871 

Change 

188 

2.8777 

1.5657 

Di fferentiation 

188 

25.7.593 

10.1498 

Integration 

186 

1.7052 

0.6675 

Cognitive  Complexity 

186 

44.1452 

24.8606 

Reserved-Outgoing 

188 

5.4362 

1.9406 

Dull-Bri ght 

188 

5.6596 

1.9570 

Affected  by  Feelings- 
Emotionally  Stable 

188 

5.3245 

1.9611 

Humble-Assertive 

188 

6.1330 

1.9093 

Sober/Happy-Go- Lucky 

188 

5.6330 

1.7818 

Expedient- Conscientious 

188 

5.0479 

1.9411 

Shy -Venture some 

188 

6.0372 

2.0143 

Tough  Minded- Tender  Minded 

188 

5.6277 

1.9096 

Trusting-Suspicious 

188 

5.88.30 

1.99.39 

Practical -Imaginative 

188 

6.0266 

1.9743 

Forthright- Astute 

188 

5.4521 

1.8508 

Se 1 f- Assured/Apprehens i ve 

188 

5.5106 

1.8514 

Conservative-Expei-menting 

188 

6.4362 

1.9707 

Group  Dependent/Seif-Sufficient 

188 

5.9681 

1.8812 

Undisciplined-Control  led 

188 

5.4787 

1.9797 

Relaxed-Tense 

188 

5.5745 

2.0265 

Extraversion- Introvers  ion 

187 

5.7096 

1.5749 

Low  Anxiety-High  Anxiety 

187 

5.4893 

1.7183 

Sensitivity/Tough- Poise 

187 

5.8230 

2.0818 

Dependence- Independence 

186 

6.4086 

1.6592 

Sex 

188 

0.0638 

1.0006 

Grades 

181 

2.4696 

0.8202 

Marital  Status 

188 

-0.6702 

0.7442 

Income 

168 

6.8095 

2.7094 

Protestant 

154 

0.4026 

0.9184 

Catholic 

80 

-0. 1500 

0.9949 

Insurance  Salesperson 

188 

-0.7021 

0.7140 

Intern  alizer/Extemalizer 

107 

1.5981 

0.4926 

Regulated  Flexible 

107 

1.4486 

0.4997 

Role  Adaptive/Role  Uniform 

107 

1.6916 

0.4640 

Normal 

107 

13.6449 

7.6581 

15(> 


Table  K-2:  Distribution  o€  Sample  Elements 
by  Grades 


Grades 

Absolute  Frequency 

Relative  Frequency  (%) 

Mostly  A’s 

22 

11.7 

Mostly  A's  and  B's 

67 

35.6 

Mostly  B's  and  C's 

78 

41.5 

Mostly  C's  and  D's 

13 

6.9 

Mostly  D's  and  below 

1 

0.5 

No  response 

7 

3.7 

188 

99.9% 

Table  K-3:  Distribution  of  Samule  Elements 
by  Marital  Status 


Marital  Status 

Absolute  Frequency 

Relative  Frequency 

Married 

31 

16.5 

Divorced 

4 

2.1 

Widow/Widower 

I 

0.5 

Separated 

I 

0.5 

Single  (Never  married) 

128 

68.1 

No  response 

23 

12.2 

Table  K-4:  Distribution  of  Sample  Elements 
l)y  Religious  Affiliation 


Religions  Affiliation 

Absolute  Frequency 

Relative  Frequency 

Protestant 

108 

57.4 

Catholic 

34 

18.1 

Other  Christian 

15 

8.0 

Jewish 

14 

7.4 

Other 

9 

4.8 

None 

2 

1.1 

No  Response 

6 

3.2 

188 

100 

Table  K-5:  Distribution  of  Sample  Elements 
by  Income 


Income 

(In  Thousaiids  of  Dollars)  Absolute  Frequency  Relative  Frequency  (%) 


0 

20 

10.6 

< 

3 

11 

5.9 

3 

- 

6 

13 

6.9 

6 

- 

7.5 

4 

2.1 

7.5 

- 

9 

13 

6.9 

9 

- 

10.5 

4 

2.1 

10.5 

- 

12 

7 

3.7 

12 

- 

13.5 

16 

8.5 

13.5 

- 

18 

31 

16.5 

> 

18 

69 

36.7 

188 

99.9 
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APPENDIX  L--FILM  SELECTION  AND  QUESTIONNAIRE  DEVELOPMENT 


Our  objective  was  to  obtain  a  stimulus  film  with  a  "natural"  setting 
for  the  observation  of  and  making  inferences  about  one  or  more  persons. 

The  film  had  to  provide  at  least  ten  minutes  of  observational  contact 
with  each  stimulus  person  in  a  situation  which  could  offer  a  broad  range 
of  behavioral  and  emotional  conditions.  Finally,  we  needed  to  be  able  to 
determine  if  the  inferences  made  by  our  subjects  about  film  participants 
were  correct  or  incorrect.  Tliese  requirements  eliminated  films  employing 
professional  actors  and  those  directed  with  a  particular  objective  in  mind. 
The  remaining  films  were  of  natural  group  interactions  with  no  specific 
goal,  in  v;hich  people  were  allowed  to  chooose  their  own  response  patterns. 

We  selected  as  an  observation  and  inference  stimuli's  a  condensation 
of  six  45-minute  to  1-hour  films  of  a  small  "self-actualization"  group,* 

It  is  24  minutes  long  and  focuses  on  two  group  participants.  Bob  and  Mary 
Jane,  each  of  whom  appears  for  approximately  half  of  the  time,  including 
several  occasions  on  which  tiiey  interact  directly.  The  only  other  charac¬ 
ters  having  significant  roles  in  the  film  are  the  analyst  and  his  assistant. 

Tlie  original  films  were  made  for  a  television  program,  but  are  com¬ 
pletely  unrehearsed  and  follow  the  natural  lines  of  discussion.  On  the 
basis  of  behaviors  exhibited  by  the  participants,  it  would  appear  that 
the  television  cameras  liad  little  effect  on  what  was  said  or  done.  All 
participants  knew  about  the  filming  and  l\ad  agreed  to  participate  in  the 
sessions.  In  any  case,  we  do  not  feel  that  any  inhibition  caused  by  being 
"on  television"  would  represent  a  situation  markedly  different  from  real- 
life  situations  in  which  observei's  and  inferrers  might  operate. 

it 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Everett  Shostrom  of  the  Institute  of  Therapeutic 
Psycnology  for  permission  to  use  and  modify  these  films  for  the  purposes 
of  our  experiment. 
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The  six  original  films  were  edited  to  select  the  maximum  number 
of  sequences  in  which  Bob  and  Mary  Jane  were  the  major  participants.  An 
attempt  was  also  made  to  include  the  full  range  of  emotional  behavior 
expressed  by  Bob  and  Mary  Jane. 

Questionnaire  Development 

After  the  film  was  edited  and  put  onto  a  single  reel,  questionnaires 
on  observations  of  the  film  and  inferences  about  the  major  characters 
were  developed.  The  observation  items  were  constructed  on  the  basis  of 
repeated  viewings  of  the  film  by  the  researcher  and  two  assistants.  Since 
we  did  not  know  what  kind  of  observations  would  be  most  useful  for  making 
inferences  about  other  aspects  of  the  participants'  lives,  we  restricted 
ourselves  to  the  kind  of  questions  to  be  used  in  the  group  discussion 
session  questionnaires.  These  included  questions  about  physical  appearance, 
setting,  and  certain  activities  carried  out  by  Bob  and  Mary  Jane.  (See 
Appendix  D.)  We  did  not  have  time  to  pretest  the  film  questioni  aire  (the 
films  arrived  too  late  to  allow  development  and  scheduling  of  pretests)  and 
therefore  used  only  our  own  judgment  as  to  what  were  useful  items.  A 
further  development  of  this  questionnaire  is  suggested  if  it  is  to  be  used 
in  subsequent  studies  of  this  type. 

The  inference  questionnaires  (one  for  Bob  and  one  for  Mary  Jane)  were 
also  modeled  after  those  used  for  the  group  sessions.  Included  were  items 
about  the  past  behavior  of  Bob  and  'lary  Jane  wliich  closely  paralleled  those 
asked  of  the  subjects  in  the  behavior  questionnaire.  Our  intention  was  to 
create  a  situation  in  which  differences  la  tlic  responses  to  the  two  ques¬ 
tionnaires  could  be  attributed  to  the  differences  in  the  stimulus  (Bob  and 
Mary  Jane  versus  group  membe'>'s)  rather  than  in  the  kinds  of  information 
elicited. 
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Since  it  was  not  possible  to  contact  Bob  and  Mary  Jane  personally, 
criteria  information  for  determining  the  correctness  of  subjects' 
inferences  was  provided  by  Dr.  Everett  Shostrom,  who  had  both  as  patients 
for  some  time  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  films.  This  was  the  most 
reliable  procedure  available  for  obtaining  the  needed  information  on 
the  films  we  used  or  any  we  were  able  to  locate. 
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APnr.N’PlX  'I: 


Corre  lilt  ion  '';itrix  for 
Continuous  V;iri.')hlo 


The  correlation  matrix  for  all  continuous  variables  appears  on  the 
following  page.  It  should  be  noted  that  p  >  .05  when  r  =  .12  or  greater 
for  all  variables  but  PAS  results  and  Normal  Score.  Further,  p  >  .05 
when  r  =  . 17  or  greater  for  all  PAS  variables.  A  listing  of  the 
variables  appears  below:  ' 


OBS  Observation 
INF  Inference 
BMJ  Bob /Mary  Jane 

"■  Film 

ACLOl  Self-Confidence 

ACL02  Self-Control 

ACL03  Personal  Adjustment 

ACL04  Achievement 

ACL05  F.ndurance 

ACL06  Affiliation 

ACL07  Aggression 

AC LOB  Change 

CCSl  Differentiation 

CCS2  Integration 

CCS3  Cognitive  Complexity 

PFOl  Reserved-Outgoing 

PF02  Dull-Bright 

PF03  Affected  by  Feelings  -  Stable 

PF04  Humble- Assertive 

PF05  Sober-Happy-Go- Lucky 

PF06  Expedient -Conscientious 

PF07  Shy- Venturesome 

PF08  Tough-Tender  Minded 

PF09  Trusting -Suspicious 

PFIO  Practical-Imaginative 

PFll  Forthright-Astute 

PF12  Self- Assured/ Apprehensive 

PF13  Conservative- Experimenting 

PF14  Group  Dependent/Self-Sufficient 

PF15  IJndisciplined-Cont  rol  led 

PF16  Relaxed- Tense 

PF17  F.xtravers  ion-introversion 

PF18  Low  Anxiety-High  Anxiety 

PF19  Sensitivity/Tough-Poi se 

PF20  Dependence- Independence 

SEX  Sex 

GRADE  Grades 

MARST  Marital  Status 

INCOM  Income 

RELl  Protestant 

REL2  Catholic 

INS  Insurance  Salesperson 

I-E  Internalizer/Extemalizer 

R-F  Regulated/Flexible 

A-U  Role  Adaptive/Role  Uniform 

NORM  Normal  Score 


or  all  Continuous  Variables 


mi  rroj  (■ros  itjo  pfis  ffjj  pfu  pfn  ffis  FFi6  pfi?  pfu  pfi9  pfio  sex  cram  marst  ixcci  reei  peu  ins 
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..IS 
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.25 

-.24 

-.21 

-.02 

-.16 

.00 

-.30 

.16 

.29 

.10 

.24 

,50 

.57 

-.19 

,  1 « 

SI 

.58 

-.U 

-.08 

.05 

-.14 

.08 

-.Oi 

-.05 

-.12 

-.10 

.03 

,00 

-.12 

•  16 

.IS 

-.07 

.04 

-.  10 

-.15 

-.26 

.05 

-.05 
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-.IS 

.09 
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.00 

-.02 

.12 

.07 

.09 
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-.07 

.18 

• 
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.10 

.01 

.05 

03 

-.39 

.00 

-.6).S 
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-.00 

.13 
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,0S 

.16 
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.23 

.C5 

.09 

-.02 

-.14 

-.17 

-.1* 
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.04 

-.08 

.21 

-.14 

.02 

,01 

.10 

.04 

.10 

-.12 

-.04 

,14 

-.16 
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.C^i 
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Key  for  Variable  Symbols 


CCS3  =  Cognitive  Complexity  Level 
Normal  =  Normal  Level  (from  WATS) 

CSEX  =  Sex 

AUl  =  Role  Adaptive  -  Role  Uniform  Dimension 

RPl  =  Regulated  -  -  1-lcxible  Dimension 

PL  =  Primitive  Level 


Table  N-1:  Disribution  of  Sample  Elements  by 
Primitive  Levels  of  the  WATS 
I’ersonality  Assessment  System  (PAS) 


Primitive  Level 

Absolute  Prequency 

Relative  Frequency 

EPA 

10 

.09% 

ERII 

IS 

.14 

EPA 

4 

.04 

EPii 

M 

.13 

IRA 

12 

.11 

IRU 

21 

.20 

I  PA 

7 

.07 

1 ITJ 

2S 

•  i. 

106 

O 

O 

! 

I 


lo7 
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Table  N-2:  Distribution  of  Sample  Klements 
by  Basic  Level  oT  the  WAIS 
Personality  Assessment  System  (PAS) 


Absolute 

Relative 

Basic 

Level 

Frequency 

Frequency 

Ic 

or 

Hu 

and 

Ru 

or 

Fc 

and 

Au 

or 

Uc 

2 

.02 

Ic 

or 

Hu 

and 

Ru 

or 

Pc 

and 

Ac 

or 

Du 

1 

.01 

Ic 

or 

Eu 

and 

Rc 

or 

Eu 

and 

Au 

or 

Dc 

22 

.21 

Ic 

or 

Eu 

and 

Rc 

or 

Fu 

and 

Ac 

or 

Uo 

10 

.09 

lu 

or 

Ec 

and 

Ru 

or 

Ec 

and 

Au 

or 

Uc 

1 

.01 

lu 

or 

Ec 

and 

Ru 

or 

Ec 

atul 

Ac 

or 

Uu 

2 

.02 

lu 

or 

Ec 

and 

Rc 

or 

I'u 

and 

Au 

or 

Uc 

36 

.34 

lu 

or 

Ec 

and 

l^c 

or 

Eu 

and 

Ac 

or 

Uu 

33 

.30 

lOu 

100% 

» 

i 


t 

t 

t 

\ 

108 


Table  N-3:  Distribution  of  Sample  Elements 
within  each  Dimension 

N  Absolute  Frequency  Relative  Frequency 


Internalized 

43 

.4] 

Externalized 

63 

.59 

106 

100' 

Regulated 

58 

.55 

Flexible 

48 

.45 

106 

lOOf 

Role  Adaptive 

33 

.31 

Role  Uniform 

75 

.69 

106 

100' 
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